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Workshop Reports of the 1955 Conference on 
College Composition and Communication’ 


The Use of a Freshman Writing Periodical 


THE REPORT OF 


Most of the participants of Workshop 
No. 1 had some experience with fresh- 
man writing periodicals, chiefly with 
publications devoted exclusively to fresh- 
man writing and intended to be used as 
supplementary texts for classroom study. 
In their discussions they exchanged in- 
formation and opinion on three broad 
topics: Of what value is a freshman 
writing periodical? What does it cost 
and how can it be financed? How is pub- 
lication material collected, evaluated, 
and edited? 


Members of Workshop No. 1 agreed 
that when a freshman writing periodical 
is used occasionally as a supplementary 
text to provide models for classroom 
analysis and discussion in connection 
with current assignments, it is likely to be 
a stimulating and provocative change 
from ordinary class routine. It encour- 
ages average and superior students to 
consider their assignments less as class 
exercises and more as chances to com- 
municate ideas to a large and critical 
audience. It provides poorer students 
with a more clearly attainable standard 
of excellence and is a constant reminder 
that students can attain it. Although a 
freshman writing periodical is in no sense 
a substitute for a textbook—in fact such 
periodicals seem to work best when used 
sparingly—members of Workshop No. 1 
were generally convinced that few things 
do more to persuade students that they 





1This issue of College Composition and Com- 
munication gives a general picture of the 1955 
Spring Meeting, at the Hotel Morrison, Chica- 
go, Illinois, last March 24-26. Included are 
workshop reports and panel-discussion sum- 
maries, 
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can, with effort, write prose not too far 
removed from the models in their text. 
Beyond such immediate values, the work- 
shop members also noted that a freshman 
periodical may give a boost to staff mo- 
rale, help newer instructors establish 
realistic grading standards, and enable 
the department to spot prospective Eng- 
lish majors. 

Costs are mainly determined by for- 
mat, number of copies printed, and meth- 
od of distribution. Workshop members 
agreed that letterpress is best—the stu- 
dent feels his work is really “in print”— 
but printing can only be done by a pro- 
fessional and costs are relatively high, 
though quantity orders can cut the cost 
per copy considerably and printers can 
be “shopped” for a good price. Cost ex- 
amples cited ranged from 32 cents a 
copy for 1000 copies to 17 cents a copy 
for 3000 for periodicals averaging about 
twenty-eight 6 x 9 pages bound with soft 
paper, saddle stitch. Some members with 
experience publishing by offset, multi- 
lith, mimeograph, and other similar pro- 
cesses noted that such methods are con- 
siderably cheaper and often stencils can 
be made by departmental secretarial help 
at no additional cost. One department 
which uses a multilith format is present- 
ly publishing a sixty-page 5 x 814 peri- 
odical for a little over 10 cents a copy for 
600 copies. It is possible to pare costs so 
low by using mimeograph that a_peri- 
odical could be supported entirely by the 
department and distributed free to the 
students. Stencils typed on the new elec- 
tric, self-adjusting typewriters can be 
made to look almost as neat as letter- 
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press. Distribution costs, when distribu- 
tion was done by the school bookstore, 
averaged about 20 per cent of the list 
price. At least one department has at- 
tempted to avoid this cost by selling its 
periodical in the English department of- 
fice and at a bookstore table staffed by 
student editors of the magazine. 


Financing arrangements for freshman 
writing periodicals vary considerably. In 
some cases (apparently not too com- 
mon) the department will pay for the 
publication; at first glance this would 
seem to be desirable, but one workshop 
member noted that when his depart- 
ment distributed a freshman publication 
free, the students quickly discarded it. 
More commonly the periodical is expect- 
ed to pay for itself, and the problem of 
financing becomes a matter of estimat- 
ing total sales. Some workshop members 
suggested that it would be desirable to 
make the students pay for their maga- 
zine by a fee at the beginning of the 
course; others suggested selling tickets 
or subscriptions. One department urges 
each instructor to make sure that all of 
his students have their own copies. Most 
departments, however, do not take so 
strong a position, and magazine sales de- 
pend almost entirely on the faculty's at- 
titude toward the publication. Workshop 
members agreed that a certain amount 
of indifference, if not active resistance, 
is to be expected from some members 
of almost every department. They sug- 
gested that it is probably best to under- 
estimate sales at first; after several is- 
sues have been published it will be pos- 
sible to judge rather accurately how 
many purchasers there will be for each 
issue. 


The editing process most frequently 
begins with the individual instructor who 
chooses student essays to submit to an 
editing committee for consideration. The 
members of Workshop No. 1 unanimous- 
ly agreed that, when possible, student 
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permission should be obtained before 
publishing an essay and that in no case 
should an essay be published against a 
student’s will. The instructors’ submis- 
sions (and, sometimes, themes drawn 
from departmental files) are usually 
edited by a committee of instructors or 
graduate assistants; at least two schools 
have used freshman editors with satis- 
factory results. The selections published, 
workshop members agreed, should be 
good but not necessarily perfect compo- 
sitions; they should be mature in thought, 
worthy of student interest, and repre- 
sentative examples of regularly assigned 
freshman writing. Selecting essays is ap- 
parently not the only business of the 
freshman periodical committee; several 
members of the workshop said that they 
regularly made minor corrections in 
grammar and punctuation, one noted 
that he did not scruple to correct an 
egregious error in an otherwise excellent 
theme, and still another confessed that 
on one occasion he seriously tampered 
with a whole paragraph. Clearly the less 
of this kind of editing the better, but it 
seems hardly possible to avoid it entire- 
ly. 

The members of Workshop No. 1 con- 
cluded that almost any English depart- 
ment could support some kind of fresh- 
man writing periodical and that the re- 
sults likely to be obtained from such a 
publication certainly justify giving it a 
trial. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 1 


Chairman: Harris Wilson, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana 

Co-Chairman: George F. Horner, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Secretary: Robert C. Schweik, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Resource: Martin Steinmann, Jr., University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Irving D. Blum, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 

Maurice A. Crane, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 




















Warren G. French, University of Kentucky, 
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Pier, Chicago 
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versity, Cleveland, Ohio 

Margaret M. Neville, De Paul University, Chi- 
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Charles W. Roberts, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana 

Nick Thimmesch, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

Peter Veltman, Wheaton College, Wheaton, II- 
linois 

George S. Wykoff, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 


Writing Clinics 


THE REPORT OF 


The initial meeting of Workshop No. 
2 centered around widely varying defi- 
nitions of “writing clinic.” Workshop 
participants described programs which 
fell into the following classifications: 

(1) A sub-freshman course in writ- 
ing, prerequisite to the regular freshman 
English course for students whose prep- 
aration as indicated by examination is 
determined to be inadequate. 

(2) Extra sessions of the regular 
freshman course required for deficient 
students. In the program described, regu- 
lar students meet three times a week; 
students needing additional help meet 
for two additional hours. 

(3) Individual conferences with a 
designated staff member, continuing un- 
til writing difficulties have been eased. 

(4) Individual conferences as neces- 
sary with an instructor who holds open 
a two-hour period daily to counsel stu- 
dents desiring help. Students with spe- 
cific problems may call upon the instruc- 
tor for advice without formally enroll- 
ing in class or following any consistent 
pattern of attendance. 

(5) Meetings of small groups (gen- 
erally four students) with intensive in- 
class writing under the supervision of a 
special instructor. Short papers are writ- 
ten and read and comment made in the 
classroom. 

(6) Combinations of the above pro- 
grams. 

At the second meeting of the work- 
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shop, the problems of spelling and awk- 
wardness in writing were considered. 
Tentatively, workshop participants pro- 
posed that psycho-medical examinations 
be given students to determine causes 
for letter reversals, faulty motor skills, 
or similar behavioral characteristics. Em- 
phasis on sound patterns and mnemon- 
ics were mentioned as profitable tech- 
niques. Most participants favored the 
teaching of spelling with free use of the 
dictionary as more important and more 
closely related to student needs than 
spelling-as-spelling. Several members of 
the group decried reliance upon spelling 
lists as peripheral to individual spelling 
problems. 

Awkwardness in expression was felt, 
in part, to be a residue of the frontier 
fascination for pompous and high-flown 
language, and a result of teacher-praise 
for students revealing more than the 
most elemental vocabulary. Continued 
emphasis on directness and specificity 
was recommended. 

The use of grammar to teach effective 
writing and the problem of “something 
to write about” concerned the third meet- 
ing. Functional grammar, including sim- 
ple diagraming, was mentioned as a pos- 
sible means of assisting students to an- 
alyze their writing. Following several 
dissenting statements, the group decided 
that any procedure which individual 
teachers could use successfully should 
not be cursorily dismissed. Most partici- 
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pants felt that suitable subject matter for 
writing assignments must be that signif- 
icant to students as well as to teachers. 
At the concluding session of the work- 
shop, these major points were made: 
(1) Large classes in the regular com- 


position/communication course (i.e., 
over twenty-five students) make it ex- 
tremely difficult for poor students to re- 
ceive the additional help they require 
from their instructors. Such large classes 
contribute to the necessity for writing 
clinics and are therefore probably un- 
economical. Remedial sections, it was 
felt, should contain no more than fifteen 
students. 

(2) The use of graduate assistants 
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Chairman: Arthur C. Paulson, St. Olaf College, 
Minnesota 
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ville 
Howard H. Dean, Montana State College, Boze- 
man 
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in the writing clinic often brings youth 
and enthusiasm to tasks calling for such 
attributes, but also makes for the gener- 
al low regard in which writing clinic in- 
structors are held by their colleagues. 
Writing clinics require a tremendous out- 
lay of time in paper reading and student 
conferences which graduate students 
probably should not be called upon to 
make. 

(3) Such an expenditure of time in- 
dicates strongly that writing clinic in- 
structors should be assigned lighter loads 
than their fellow instructors in other de- 
partments if the employing institution 
is seriously concerned with the success 
of the remedial program. 
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Paul L. Evett, Central Michigan State College, 
Mt. Pleasant 

Howard H. Finley, Morton Junior College, Ci- 
cero, Illinois 

Arthur E. Freeland, Tri-State College, Angola, 
Indiana 
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Evelyn Schroth, Kelly High School, Chicago 
Russell E. Smith, Wayne University, Detroit 
Harry R. Stelling, Tri-State College, Angola, 
Indiana 
E. Ruth Taylor, Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb 
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From Reading to Writing 


THE REPORT OF 


One of the interesting aspects of at- 
tending workshops at the CCCC conven- 
tion is reading, some six months later, 
the chairman’s attempt to make a unified 
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whole out of the rambling, drifting, wide- 
ranging discussion which actually trans- 
pired. The present document is_ this 
chairman’s best attempt to construct, 
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from his secretary's excellent notes and 
his own memory of the event, an accu- 
rate and honest report which will have 
some semblance of organization. The 
discussion in Workshop No. 3 followed 
a familiar pattern; it ranged from the 
significant to the trivial, from the assign- 
ed topic of the workshop to almost all 
aspects of the writing course, and even 
beyond. It was interesting and at times 
spirited. The chief fact which was reveal- 
ed was the wide variety of approaches 
to a problem which, judging from Dr. 
Creek’s excellent article, has been with 
the freshman writing course almost since 
its inception. 


In an effort to begin by dealing with 
basic issues, the members of the work- 
shop first discussed the purpose and pos- 
sible beneficial results of having read- 
ing in the writing course. What is it sup- 
posed to do, and what, in addition, might 
it do? Answers to these questions were 
not far to seek. There was remarkable 
agreement that the reading should pro- 
vide the students with good writing 
which will exemplify in a concrete way 
the dicta of instructor and textbook con- 
cerning organization, coherence, careful 
choice of words, variety of sentence 
structure, the use of details, and all those 
other qualities which are associated with 
good writing. In addition, it should pro- 
vide material which will stimulate the 
student to present his own ideas, moti- 
vating him to think, to reflect on his ex- 
perience, and communicate the results. 
These seem to be the basic reasons for 
including reading. Beyond these are 
“secondary” or “concurrent” benefits 
which the reading brings to the course. 
By a careful analysis of good professional 
writing the student may, for example, 
learn devices for attaining emphasis, the 
importance of careful transitions, the ad- 
vantages of rhythm. He will also expand 
not only his vocabulary but his view- 
points, through coming into contact with 
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views which he has not been aware of 
before. He may learn to read more care- 
fully and accurately. He may make the 
acquaintance of good writing and good 
literature, of magazines which he has not 
read before, and thereby be stimulated 
to do more reading of this type than he 
has done during his high school days. In 
other words, the reading can serve as a 
maturing experience for the student as 
well as a means of stimulation and ex- 
emplification. 

Several sources of reading appropriate 
to these purposes were suggested. Good 
periodicals, for example, provide timely 
discussions of current events, and can 
be assigned as outside reading. This pro- 
vides for variety and gives the student 
the experience of seeing what such mag- 
azines are like. Imaginative literature is 
another available source. Much good 
imaginative writing is available in the 
inexpensive paper-backed editions. Short- 
er works are found frequently in fresh- 
man “readers,” and are thus widely avail- 
able. The essays commonly found in the 
“readers” provide material for classroom 
analysis and provide examples of exposi- 
tory writing—the type which the student, 
it is assumed, will most commonly be 


called upon to do. 


From these calm waters the workshop 
sailed into a storm of dispute and con- 
troversy in discussing the relative merits 
of imaginative and expository writing as 
material for reading in the course. The 
discussion, or debate, which arose on this 
point took the group to the basic question 
of the purpose of the freshman writing 
course, and how that purpose could be 
accomplished. The proponents of expos- 
itory material exclusively, or nearly ex- 
clusively, worked on the assumption im- 
plied at the the end of the last paragraph: 
that the function of the course is to de- 
velop the student’s ability to write clear, 
logical, expository prose, since that is the 
type of writing which he is most likely 
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to be called upon to do in his subsequent 
career in school and out. Working from 
this assumption was the argument that 
only by carefully studying good exam- 
ples of expository writing—essays of the 
type most commonly found in freshman 


readers—can the student understand 
what is being expected of him. If he is 
to be asked, for example, to write full, 
carefully developed paragraphs, he 
should study the paragraphs of others 
until he can grasp the principles involv- 
ed, and then practice writing them him- 
self. Though the essays may not be im- 
mediate models for the student’s writ- 
ing, they will serve to establish a goal 
for him to strive toward. The movement 
in the course, in other words, is from a 
careful examination of the principles of 
good writing, to a close analysis of essays 
to discover those principles at work, to 
the student’s own attempt to apply the 
principles in his own endeavors. Such 
writing also presents challenging points 
of view which can stimulate the student 
to express his own opinions. 


The concentration of the reading on 
expository writing was attacked by those 
who felt that imaginative writing pre- 
sents more advantages. They pointed out 
that one of the most important require- 
ments of the reading, if it is to be more 
than a subject for analysis, is that it be 
closely enough relate d to the student’s 
experience to stimulate him to want to 
write. Most essays, they claimed, fail to 
strike home to the student because they 
discuss matters which to him seem unim- 
portant. He feels that he has nothing to 
say. One reason for this is that though 
editors of freshman readers have at- 
tempted to include essays which will ap- 
peal to the student, they have not in 
many cases succeeded. Part of their dif- 
ficulty lies in their apparent failure to 
realize that to today’s freshman World 
War Two is at best a cloudy memory, 
and anything previous to it completely 
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unknown. A second factor is that though 
the memories of a middle-aged gentle- 
man concerning his reactions to his 
freshman year at Princeton may be inter- 
esting to other Princetonians, they have 
little to offer to a beginning student at 
a midwestern university or college. For 
these reasons, it is difficult to make the 
essays the source of stimulation of stu- 
dent writing. 

A second weakness of essays, it was 
alleged, is that contemporary writing il- 
lustrates fewer and fewer of the tradi- 
tional virtues. The fragmentary sentence 
is not uncommon. Paragraphs are written 
more for the eye than the head, and con- 
sequently do not actually exemplify those 
virtues of unity, coherence, emphasis, 
and full development which the texts 
say that they should. Diction is frequent- 
ly informal rather than formal. The di- 
lemma of the instructor is obvious. He 
must desert either the principles which 
he is trying to teach, or the modern idiom 
which is most likely to engage the stu- 
dent’s interest and to be present in the 
reading the student does for pleasure. 

Finally, to the argument that exposi- 
tory writing is the type most students 
will do in their college careers, they an- 
swer that students are required to do less 
and less writing of any kind. Examina- 
tions are increasingly of the machine- 
scored variety, and long papers of any 
kind are becoming fewer. These facts, 
and the reluctance of members of other 
departments, and even members of Eng- 
lish departments teaching other courses, 
to penalize the student for poor compo- 
sition, undermine the whole idea of the 
freshman writing course as well as re- 
ducing the value of teaching purely ex- 
pository writing. 

For these reasons, many of the mem- 
bers of the group favored the use of 
imaginative literature, by which they 
seemed to imply principally the novel 
and the short story, though drama and 
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poetry were not specifically excluded. 
The assumption upon which this argu- 
ment is based is that the purpose of the 
freshman course is two-fold: to stimulate 
the student to read good literature and 
to encourage him to express his own 
ideas in writing. Motivation is the great 
virtue they claim for imaginative litera- 
ture in regard to the writing in the fresh- 
man course. Novels, and short stories, 
which present concrete experience into 
which the student may project himself, 
are more likely to stimulate him to the 
presentation of his own views than are 
abstract essays. Class discussion concern- 
ing specific events and characters, as 
well as the works as a whole, will give 
him a genuine desire to communicate 
his ideas. In addition, imaginative liter- 
ature is likely to make use of a greater 
range of devices to secure special ef- 
fects, and thus to display a greater share 
of the resources of the language than is 
expository prose. When the student 
comes to present his views, he can be 
aided individually in finding the form 
and method most suitable for his pur- 
poses. His attitude toward the course and 
the writing will be a positive one: he 
will want to learn because he will want 
- express himself clearly and effective- 
y. 

Weaknesses of this approach were, of 
course, pointed out by the adherents of 
expository writing. They claimed that 
without a study of organization and de- 
velopment, the student would be unable 
to express himself well, no matter how 
well motivated. And though through in- 
dividual aid he might be able to master 
one form of presentation, there would be 
no certainty that he would ever get 
around to others. Thus he would at best 
acquire a limited mastery over the forms 
of writing, and consequently of the tools 
for the expression of his views. 

In addition, it was asserted, imagina- 
tive literature tends to take over the 


course and to squeeze out the writing. 
Since the imaginative material is so 
much more interesting than exposition, 
and since the instructor is usually not 
trained in writing in the first place, the 
stress on writing fades and fades until 
the course is, in fact, an introduction to 
literature, and contains no writing what- 
soever. It should be noted in connection 
with this argument that the proponents 
of imaginative writing in many cases 
represented schools requiring only one 
course in the English department. They 
consequently had the responsibility of 
presenting literature as well as writing. 
Though this difference in the academic 
arrangements no doubt explains the pres- 
ence of the two approaches to some de- 
gree, the discussion transcended such 
considerations and seemed to be based 
on two different principles. 

After all of this discussion, the basic 
question with which the group was 
charged came up for discussion: How 
does one move from the reading to the 
writing? There were three basic sug- 
gestions. The first is through teacher 
analysis of the reading. This was consid- 
ered valuable in the beginning of the 
course to acquaint the students with rhe- 
torical problems and to show them what 
to look for in their own reading. Such 
analysis by the teacher would not be 
confined to professional writing, but 
would deal also with productions from 
the students themselves. 


The second method is through student 
analysis. Here the student would be re- 
quested to analyze a piece of writing in 
regard to specific points. Again, the sub- 
ject for analysis could be either profes- 
sional writing or student writing, prefer- 
ably both. In regard to the students’ 
analysis of each other’s work, it was 
pointed out that frequently criticism 
from their peers is much more effective 
than that by the teacher. In either case, 
such analysis would sharpen the individ- 
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ual’s awareness of the principles in- 
volved. Until he can recognize them, and 
apply them, they will not aid him in his 
own writing. 

A third method, designed chiefly to 
provide motivation, is classroom discus- 
sion and analysis not only of the form 
and method of the writing, but of the 
ideas contained in the writing. Here the 
important thing is to find material which 
is related to the student’s experience, so 
that he will feel competent to discuss it 
and to present his own views. This is 
probably the most difficult aspect of us- 
ing reading, since many times the stu- 
dent does not see the importance to him 
of the material being read. If the ma- 
terial is indeed unfamiliar to him, he 
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must be given an introduction to it so 
that a discussion of it seems important 
to him. 

There is, probably, no real conclusion 
to be drawn from this discussion, except 
that there was general agreement that 
there should be reading in the freshman 
writing course, difficult as it may be to 
move from it to the writing. For what- 
ever the particular type of writing which 
is used, it will serve to extend the stu- 
dent’s experience with the written word, 
which is frequently rather _ slight. 
Through this broader background he will 
increase the resources of the language 
which are at his command, and thus will 
be able to express himself more effec- 
tively. 
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The 1952 workshop began an analysis 
of the problem and the means of train- 
ing the college teacher of composition/ 
communication that was continued and 
pretty well completed by the workshops 
of 1953 and 1954. In the reports of these 
three workshops and in numerous ar- 
ticles in CCC the problems of content 
and method, of the what and the how, 
have been fully surveyed. 

The beginning teacher may, of course, 
be almost entirely on his own and set his 
course as a teacher by imitating his own 
teachers, by trial and error, by reading 
books and professional journals like our 
own, and by the textbooks he has been 
assigned to use, which are as likely as 
not to be outmoded and misleading, 
though he has no means of knowing it. 

The chairman summarized the formal 
means of training which past workshops 
have identified and explored, as follows: 
(1) staff meetings and mimeographed 
syllabus—limited, practically, to ac- 
quainting the beginning teacher with the 
mechanics of the course he is to teach, 
anything more ambitious making undue 
requisitions on his time; (2) systematic 
in-service training—a practicable way of 
giving training in teaching methods 
where adequate time is allotted designat- 
ed members of the department, as at 
Michigan, for visiting classes and help- 
ing with the planning of teaching units 
and the assigning and reading of themes; 
(3) a course or seminar in the teaching 
of composition/communication, usually 
conducted, as at Indiana and Kansas, by 
the director of the freshman course and 
limited to new members of the staff, at- 
tempting in its crowded schedule to cov- 
er both content and method; (4) specif- 
ic courses, as in linguistics and rhetoric, 
provided for in a modified M.A. and 
Ph.D. program to give every graduate 
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student training in the content of the 
one course he is almost certain to teach; 
(5) full Ph.D. programs, as at Columbia 
Teachers College and Minnesota, for 
training the specialist in communication. 
Of these possibilities, the first and third 
give the minimum in method and con- 
tent; the second and fourth combined 
could give a reasonably thorough train- 
ing in both content and method, in con- 
tent to all graduate students but in meth- 
od only to the teaching assistants and 
new instructors. 

In this workshop, an innovation was 
suggested in the form of a “pilot” course 
to be used especially in introducing a 
new communication program where it 
was necessary to secure the approval and 
cooperation of other departments as well 
as to train a staff. This course would be 
open for observation—required for ob- 
servation by trainees—and the various 
units would be taught by the staff mem- 
ber best prepared to handle each. 

The 1954 report declared that the pur- 
pose of Workshop No. 4 is to “start get- 
ting something done”: “Its function is 
to pioneer and plan a program.” This 
1955 workshop undertook to deal with 
the problem of how to get something 
done, lest the workshop become merely 
an annual occasion for directors of fresh- 
man programs to relieve their frustration 
over the difficulty of getting anything 
done. It made little progress, however, 
until the last session, which was set aside 
for discussion of the previous evening's 
panel, “Reorganization of the Ph.D. Pro- 
gram for Preparing College Teachers of 
English.” Twa of the panel members, 
Warner Rice and Louise Rosenblatt, at- 
tended this session. Mr. Rice made it 
clear that both the NCTE and MLA are 
deeply concerned about the revision of 
graduate programs and are preparing to 
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urge action. There are too many Ph.D. 
aspirants for the available posts calling 
for the traditional historical scholarship 
or for the newer critical scholarship and 
too few for the kind of work multiplying 
in the junior and community colleges and 
general education programs with their 
emphasis less on learning than on social 
service, on family and community liv- 
ing. We seem to be at the culmination of 
a hundred years of the growth of “so- 
cial physics,” which is moving us from 
the historical to the statistical analysis 
of social problems, from a humanistic 
to a mechanistic base. Modern criticism 
and structural linguistics are manifesta- 
tions of the new methods of analysis. In 
this situation the English teacher will 
have to re-examine and re-define his 
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Each member of this group was given 
a copy of a list of thirty-one questions! 
drawn up by the officers in advance of 
the Conference. It turned out to be a 





1Copies of this list may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the chairman of this Workshop. 
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role—to make clear the difference be- 
tween him and the social scientist, be- 
tween the novel and the case history. 
Alert young men in the graduate 
schools are already beginning to take 
advantage of what flexibility there is 
within the present framework of the 
graduate schools to cross departmental 
boundaries and work out patterns that 
will fit them for the kind of work there 
will be for them to do. Such patterns in- 
clude (1) linguistics, and related fields, 
directed toward communication; (2) 
general literature—with two literatures 
instead of one; (3) English-Education; 
(4) general education. But changes will 
have to be made within English depart- 
ments themselves; for them it is a race 
between change and calamity. 
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good instrument, for it kept the discus- 
sion focused and gave us the illusion at 
least (if not the substance) of having 
covered the subject. 

The first bracket of questions had to 
do with the problem of recognizing the 




















well-equipped students. Practices in the 
colleges represented in the group were 
found to range from exclusive reliance 
on a “grammar-recognition plus punc- 
tuation” test to “test plus themes,” to 
“test plus themes plus instructor’s judg- 
ment” (the judgment arrived at only af- 
ter several class meetings). There was 
general agreement that tests alone were 
unsatisfactory as basis for final judg- 
ment. This position was reached despite 
the evidence of remarkable correlation 
of high grades on tests and successful 
themes. Though most of the colleges 
have a testing program, some English 
departments make no use whatever of 
test data in sectioning students accord- 
ing to ability. The preponderance of sen- 
timent of this workshop was for placing 
final reliance on themes (usually im- 
promptu) as means for determining 
writing ability or fitness to be regarded 
as “well-equipped” (though it was also 
agreed that scanning the student’s test 
scores in vocabulary, reading speed, com- 
prehension, speech and even in the 
straight psychological portions could 
be counted on to yield considerable 
corroboration of one’s judgment). Re- 
liability of themes as indices of ability 
is enhanced by pooling the estimates 
(grades) of three readers. One school 
reported that of forty-one different types 
of tests, thirty-eight were found to have 
no validity for predicting success in col- 
lege; “father’s occupation” yielded .1; 
high school grades, .5; whereas an en- 
trance examination produced a .6 cor- 
relation. 


The tide of opinion and practice was 
found to be strongly against exempting 
the entering well-equipped freshman 
from all work in English, though the 
practice of exempting from one semes- 
ter or one or two quarters of the year’s 
work is fairly widespread (maybe one- 
half of the schools represented). The 
proportion exempted (or sent into spe- 
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cial sections) ranges from 6 to 10 per- 
cent of the whole freshman class. 


Questions about the desirability of 
special sections and about the course 
content for such sections uncovered di- 
vided opinion. A slight majority of the 
workshop were for keeping the superior 
student in the regular sections, for both 
his own good and that of the rest of the 
class. It was pointed out that often the 
“superior” students, when segregated, 
failed to perform up to their potential. 
However, a large minority objected to 
the frustrating of bright students by 
holding them to the rate of their slower 
classmates. It was agreed that when spe- 
cial sections are set up, the course con- 
tent should be stiffer, more challenging, 
than that of regular classes and the pace 
should be faster, the volume of required 
writing greater. The superior student, it 
was agreed, must be challenged to de- 
velop himself not only into a leader but 
also a disciplined and truly liberal think- 
er. 


The well-equipped student is by def- 
inition one who does not need system- 
atic instruction in grammar. Never- 
theless, his writing will not be free of 
imperfections. To deal most effectively 
with these, and, more important, to help 
him recognize opportunities for growth 
in power and skill, frequent conferences 
should be arranged. The superior stu- 
dent seems to need—and to benefit from 
—such personal attention even more than 
does the average student. Experiments 
with unorthodox techniques in class pro- 
cedures should be encouraged in the 
segregated sections. Successful approxi- 
mations of the seminar method were de- 
scribed. Superior students prosper in 
classes in which no grades are given (ex- 
cept at end of semester) and in those as 
well in which self-grading or grading by 
student committees prevails. 

Study of the more common research 
techniques and the writing of a research 
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or library paper were deemed particular- 
ly good for superior students. Exposi- 
tory writing should constitute the bulk 
of that which is required; the student 
should be encouraged to experiment with 
creative forms in free assignments only. 
Close reading and analysis of stiff essays 
should be required. On the other hand, 
the tendency to allow the study of the 
essay anthology to crowd out the atten- 
tion that should be paid in class to the 
student’s own writing should be resisted. 

To the list of fifteen “Texts in Use in 
Courses for Superior Students,”? drawn 
up by last year’s workshop, we added 
ten titles recommended by this year’s 
members. 





2Copies of this list may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the chairman of this Workshop. 
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So many broad and specific problems 
were discussed or touched upon in this 
workshop that any report must be selec- 
tive at the risk of failing to mention mat- 
ters as important (in some of the partic- 
ipants’ eyes) as those covered in the 
following paragraphs. 

On the problem of texts and materials 
for courses in sub-freshman English the 
members of the workshop were in agree- 
ment that workbooks are of little value 
because of the failure of students to 
transfer principles from their workbook 
exercises to their writing. Handbooks 
fared better, though it was felt that such 
students are at times unable or unwill- 
ing to understand and apply handbook 
explanations. Most of the institutions 
represented use some collection of read- 
ings or “models” for such courses, but 
the consensus was that the ideal read- 
ing text for the poorly equipped student 
does not exist. The workshop suggests 
that CCCC or NCTE sponsor the cre- 
ation of such a text. 

The problems of how to teach the 
poorly equipped student were consid- 
ered exhaustively. Like its predecessors 
of 1953 and 1954, this workshop con- 
sidered individual conferences the ideal 
method, but did not spend many mo- 
ments on what all recognized as vision- 
ary in view of the overloaded conditions 
prevailing in most freshman English 
faculties. It was felt that writing lab- 
oratory sessions in which the student 
writes with the immediate stimulus and 
assistance of the instructor are very suc- 
cessful in breaking the mental block that 
poor students face when confronting 
blank paper with almost blank minds. 
The most useful assignments are papers 
on personal experiences, process descrip- 
tions, and definitions. For poor students 
short papers at frequent intervals are 
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preferable to the traditional 500-word 
theme, and several useful assignments in 
single paragraph and limited paragraph 
plans were suggested. Precis writing was 
generally approved, but with the warn- 
ing that precis writing may tend to weak- 
en whatever meager ability such students 
have to construct substantial paragraphs. 
In discussing and analyzing student work 
in class the use of opaque projectors or 
of mimeographed themes was approved 
as more effective than the usual practice 
of the instructor’s reading a theme aloud 
and commenting on it. 

Since poorly equipped students are 
usually weak in spelling and grammar, 
the teaching of these elements was dis- 
cussed at length. Most members of the 
workshop use spelling rules but believe 
they are best handled inductively. The 
group divided on whether the use of the 
dictionary in writing in-class papers is 
advisable. The most common motiva- 
tion for correct spelling is severe down- 
grading of badly spelled papers. It was 
felt that errors such as the fragment and 
the comma splice should be handled in 
a prescriptive manner and that these 
errors are more easily eliminated than 
the primer sentence or basic incoherence. 
To eliminate the primer sentence certain 
exercises in sentence variety using sen- 
tences in which the thought is relatively 
unimportant were suggested. The con- 
sensus was that diagramming is of little 
value; if a student can diagram, he 
doesn’t need to. 

Finally the workshop considered, in- 
conclusively, the value of and justifica- 
tion for remedial English. Some mem- 
bers felt that with the increasing enroll- 
ments of the near future, poorly equipped 
students should not be admitted to col- 
lege or, if admitted, should be left to 
sink or swim in regular courses. Others 
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felt that a policy of exclusion or of de- 
liberate flunking of the poorly equipped 
students is undemocratic. The differ- 
ence between the situations of the state 
institutions and the private institutions 
as well as between the policies each type 
of school can adopt to cope with the in- 
creasing number of candidates for col- 
lege training was recognized. The one 
bright note in this somewhat confused 
state of affairs was the indication, at this 
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workshop as well as elsewhere, of grow- 
ing cooperation and coordination be- 
tween high school and college teaching 
of English. The workshop recognized 
that an important reason for the weak- 
ness in English studies of otherwise able 
students is the unduly heavy teaching 
load of high school English teachers, 
and it requested that CCCC pass a re- 
solution favoring the lightening of that 
load. 
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The difficulty of defining content ap- 
peared early and repeatedly during the 
discussion. Writing, speaking, reading, 
and listening were readily accepted as 
the components of the communication 
course. But restraining the discussion to 
content rather than to objectives or par- 
ticular devices required repeated effort. 
The final consensus was that content in- 
cluded both subject-matter and method, 
that it was material and process as well 
as information and skill. 

The communications course appears in 
different forms in different places. Some 
consider it a skills course which prob- 
ably has some concomitants in knowl- 
edge and attitude. To some it is a ser- 
vice course which includes such topics 
as study habits. In some places it is a 
part of the general education program 
where filling the student mind is a func- 
tion. On the topic of personal adjust- 
ment members agreed that the normal- 
ly expected increase in skill in commun- 
ication would tend to improve personal 
adjustment of students but that instruc- 
tors should avoid amateur psychiatry. 

The summary appears under the four 
headings of writing, speaking, reading, 
and listening. Writing experience calls 
for a study of language in its changing 
forms: syntactic, semantic, and prag- 
matic dimensions. Such a study would 
involve development of skill in the use 
of the dictionary and the handbook to 
achieve ease in socially acceptable usage. 
Socially acceptable and successful usage 
would require the practice of good rhe- 
torical principles. As a process, writing 
would grow out of experience and ob- 
servation but could be effective only 
through organization and development 
to become an expression of the writer. 
The writing experience of the freshman 
is both subjective and objective. 


Content of a Communication Course 
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Speaking includes all the content men- 
tioned for writing. In addition it calls 
for attention to such extra-verbal charac- 
teristics as vocal qualities, poise, gesture, 
delivery. Speaking requires some forms 
of organization, such as transition signs 
and selection of vocabulary, different 
from writing. Speaking is more than 
merely saying the words of a written 
statement. Certain speech situations, 
such as group discussion, require a 
knowledge and practice of principles of 
presentation and interaction. 

Reading is developmental in placing 
emphasis on increase of speed and im- 
provement of comprehension. Some 
members expressed a need for making 
reading an experience with imaginative 
literature either because the students 
would have no other opportunity to read 
literature or as a supplement to courses 
in literature. Factual literature, such as 
biography, exposition, essays, would also 
be included. Material about the history 
of language and the techniques of com- 
munication would serve a double pur- 
pose. In some schools, reading contrib- 
uted to the general education or the hu- 
manities program. Reading in the mass 
media is advised for awareness of cur- 
rent affairs and experience in evaluation. 
Some readings serve as models of form 
and technique. Communications courses 
should use reading to develop critical 
judgment and habits of evaluation. 

Attention to listening readily attaches 
itself to problems of note-taking in col- 
lege courses. But the instructor must not 
depend on unconscious transfer to other 
listening situations. Besides the tech- 
niques of listening, the student must be 
aware of purposes of listening and of 
emotional or attitudinal blocks. The stu- 
dent must distinguish between the in- 
formative and the entertaining parts of a 
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speech. Evaluative techniques of listen- 
ing must be applied to the mass media. 
Some elements of content cut across 
all the components of communication. 
Communication calls for ever more ade- 
quate vocabulary and diction and for 
attention to the varied conventions of 
written and spoken language. Experi- 
ence in thinking underlies the whole 
problem of communication. Students 
must have the experience of organizing 
thought and of perceiving the organiza- 
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tion of the thought of others. Students 
must go from understanding to evalua- 
tion and from comprehension to infer- 
ence. The content of the communications 
course must motivate the student to an 
awareness of intellectual activity. It must 
make him aware of the ethical values of 
communication, communication to con- 
fuse or to clarify. 

The content of the communication 
course is the material communicated and 
the skills of communication. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP NO. 7 


Chairman: Bryson Jaynes, Washington State 
College, Pullman 

Co-Chairman: Stanley Paulson, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Secretary: Jayne Harder, Youngstown College, 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Co-Secretary: Arthur W. Shumaker, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana 

Catherine M. Adler, Joliet Junior College, Jo- 
liet, Illinois 

Sister Mary Aurelia, Mount St. Clare Junior 
College, Clinton, Iowa 

C. M. Babcock, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 

Paul W. Barrus, East Texas State College, Com- 
merce 

Dorothy Yarnell Barton, Pestalozzi Teachers 
College, Chicago, Illinois 

Paul F. Bente, Concordia College, Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana 

Carolyn Berry, North Central College, Naper- 
ville, Illinois 

Cecil Blue, Lincoln 
City, Missouri 

Henry Dyck, Mission House College, Plymouth, 
Wisconsin 

Ronald L. Gersmehl, 
Wayne, Indiana 

W. S. Gould, Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa 

Maryanna Hamer, Central College, Pella, Iowa 


University, Jefferson 


Concordia College, Ft. 


Beatrice Hartman, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing 
Emily G. Irvine, University of Pittsburgh, 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

Nora Landmark, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 

R. M. Limpus, Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo 

Ethel D. Palmquist, Bethany College, Linds- 
borg, Kansas 

G. M. Pietrangeli, Scott, Foresman and Co., Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

John W. Sattler, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti 

C. H. Scaer, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Illinois 

Ethel Schaible, 
Iowa 

Hubert Smith, Utah State College, Logan 

Lewis C. Smith, Jr., State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Robert L. Souders, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

Wright Thomas, State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Cortland, New York 

Sarah May Vancil, McPherson College, McPher- 
son, Kansas 

W. P. Williamson, West Liberty State College, 
West Liberty, West Virginia 

Arthur Wormhoudt, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 


Westman College, Le Mars, 


The Foreign Student in the Freshman Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 8 


The participants in Workshop No. 8 
quickly agreed that satisfactory handling 
of the foreign student’s problems with 
English involved more than materials 
and methods of classroom instruction. 
Consequently, the first session was given 





over to a consideration of such matters 
as entrance requirements, immigration 
regulations, and orientation. The second 
was devoted to types of programs which 
could be set up, credit to be given, and 
other details of an administrative na- 
























ture. The third considered the materials 
available for teaching English as a for- 
eign language, and the fourth dealt with 
classroom procedure and grading. Such 
fundamental questions as standards and 
aims were discussed in all meetings. 
This report will be a seriés of statements 
giving the sense of the meeting on some 
of the more important topics. 


1. No satisfactory method exists at 
present for finding out in advance wheth- 
er the student is sufficiently competent 
in English to do college work in this 
country. Some waste motion might be 
saved by working with the registrar on 
the admission of foreign students. At 
any rate, the student should be warned 
that he may need as much as a year 
longer than the native student to earn 
the same degree. 


2. Immigration laws specify that a 
foreign student must do satisfactory 
work in order to stay in this country. 
Since the authorities seem to be willing 
to accept non-credit courses and a heavy 
concentration in English language, it is 
possible for the college to frame its regu- 
lations dealing with foreign students in 
such a way that deserving students can 
survive the initial year, even though they 
make little progress towards completing 
the usual curriculum. 

3. The importance of the student's 
life outside the classroom to his learning 
English should be made clear to him. He 
should be advised to live with native 
students and cultivate them socially. The 
teacher can make this easier by taking 
up a few of the language formulas in 
polite usage; however, the student should 
be warned against drains on his time 
arising from the interest in his country 
of outside organizations. 

4, The average college or university 
is not prepared to give the initial and 
elementary training in English and 
should advise those who have had little 
or no English to attend one of the special 
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institutes or to plan to live in this coun- 
try for several months to a year before 
registering in college. The extent to 
which special provision can be made for 
the foreign student will vary greatly, de- 
pending on the local resources and needs, 
but ideally he should be worked into 
the regular program for all students as 
quickly as possible; moreover, he should 
be held to the same general standards 
as other students. Most participants 
seemed to think that students who will 
return to their native countries after 
graduation should learn English well 
enough so that their work in other 
courses will not be materially handicap- 
ped by language difficulties and that 
those who expect to remain in this coun- 
try should meet the standards in Eng- 
lish required for native students—so far, 
at least, as their reading and writing are 
concerned. 

5. The foreign student should have 
his total load adjusted to his competence 
in English and should, if possible, take 
such courses as mathematics before tak- 
ing such courses as history. 

6. Those teaching English to foreign 
students should be native speakers of 
English (or bilingual); they should have 
had enough linguistic training to make 
phonemic and structural comparisons; 
and it is desirable that they have some 
experience teaching ina foreign country. 
When talking to foreign students, the 
teacher should adjust his sentence struc- 
ture somewhat to the students’ compe- 
tence. This does not mean childish Eng- 
lish but English which stays rather close 
to the subject-verb-complement pattern. 

7. It was felt that the materials gen- 
erally available are not fully satisfactory, 
and those schools with special staffs 
have usually developed their own. Read- 
ing materials can be taken from current 
periodicals and from those selections in 
freshman readers which deal with every- 
day customs and activities. Collections 
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of contemporary plays and translations 
of classics from the students’ native lan- 
guage have been useful. 

8. In teaching grammar, drill in word 
order patterns has proved to be more 
valuable than memorizing paradigms. 
Patterns should be drilled until they be- 
come automatic and this drill should be 
oral. The program should include rather 
more delivery of short prepared talks 
than is usual in composition courses. A 
tape recorder is extremely useful. 

9. In grading papers, the teacher 
should generally make corrections him- 
self and avoid symbols which refer to 
sections in the handbook or rhetoric. He 
will need to do more tutorial work than 
when teaching native students, and he 
should handle his grading in such a way 
that the student does not become dis- 
couraged through fear that a series of 
failing grades will prevent him from 
reaching a passing average by the end 
of the semester. 


(NOTE: A more detailed report of 
Workshop No. 8, in mimeographed form, 
is available from the Workshop Secre- 
tary, Paul Sullivan, Department of Eng- 
lish, Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton 7, D.C.) 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 8 


Chairman: Sumner Ives, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Co-Chairman: Robert Lado, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arborl 
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Secretary: Paul R. Sullivan, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D 

Co-Secretary: Frances B. Huston, University of 
Washington, Seattle 

Resource: Harold Whitehall, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington1l 

Abdallah Samuel Adelo, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 

Walter P. Allen, Mission House College, Ply- 
mouth, Wisconsin 

Irene Anderson, Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Helen Brennan, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Winifred Burns, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Seymour Chatman, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Sister M. Chrysostom, S.S.N.D., Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Rita C. Clarkson, Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Mollie Cohen, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Sister Mary Davis, O.S.F., Cardinal Stritch Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Arthur E. Freeland, Tri-State College, Angola, 
Indiana 

oe M. Goldner, Bluffton College, Bluffton, 
Ohio 

Jayne Harder, Youngstown College, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 

Mary Hussey, University of Illinois, Urbana 

T. J. Kallsen, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown 

Laurette Kirstein, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 

J. J. Lamberts, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, Illinois 

Donald J. Lloyd, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Ernestine A. Neff, Roosevelt University, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Paul Roberts, San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California 

W. G. Stobie, University of Manitoba, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada 

= A. Villa, State University of Iowa, Iowa 

ity 

Eunice Ward, Asbury College, Wilmore, Ken- 
tucky 

— S. Weiss, University of Iowa, Iowa 

ity 





1Professors Lado and Whitehall were pre- 
vented from attending by urgent personal busi- 
ness. 


Improving Reading Ability 


THE REPORT OF 


Two distinct groups participated in 
Workshop No. 9, those interested in im- 
proving reading ability as one phase of 
the English composition course and those 
interested primarily in improving read- 
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ing ability through the techniques of the 
reading laboratory or clinic. Those who 
taught regular freshman English classes 
sought ways and means through which 
laboratory techniques might be adapted 
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to the ordinary classroom situation. It 
appeared from the discussion, however, 
that most of these techniques are effec- 
tive only in the reading laboratory where 
sufficient time and equipment are avail- 
able for reading improvement work. The 
problems of time and logistics sharply 
limit the application of laboratory tech- 
niques in the regular composition class. 


A discussion of terms currently used 
for the various kinds of instruction in 
reading revealed some confusing dis- 
parities. Some _ participants believed 
words like “clinic” and “remedial” sug- 
gested help for truly handicapped per- 
sons and should not be used when the 
purpose is to raise the general level of 
reading ability among a large number 
of students. Words like “developmental” 
or merely “improvement” were suggested 
for the latter. 


The subject of reading comprehension 
revealed a further divergence of opinion. 
Some thought the instructor’s task was 
primarily to improve simple recall; oth- 
ers thought recall in itself is relatively 
unimportant. One person said that if a 
student can make a satisfactory outline 
of the material, he has comprehended it. 
Others regarded this as merely the ini- 
tial step for comprehension. However, 
the value of outlines and synopses was 
not denied. Generally, the precis test was 
viewed as a valuable test of comprehen- 
sion, particularly if it includes an evalua- 
tion of the selection it summarizes. 


To distinguish between the two major 
approaches to improving reading abil- 
ity, the workshop endorsed the terms 
“reading efficiency” as suitable for in- 
struction devoted to speed, eye move- 
ment, recall comprehension, and similar 
skills; and “reading effectiveness” as suit- 
able for instruction devoted primarily to 
understanding, tone, appreciation, and 
other less measurable goals in reading. 


The value of vocabulary development 
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was discussed. The student, it was 
agreed, profits more from his own induc- 
tive use of a dictionary than he does 
from unrealistic dictionary exercises. Vo- 
cabulary training and demonstrable uses 
of the dictionary can be integrated in 
class discussion of an author’s attitudes, 
tone, implication, emotional meaning, 
and other subtleties which depend on a 
thorough knowledge of the words em- 
ployed. The student should be impressed 
with the fact that while there are aids 
and short cuts, such as contextual clues, 
prefixes, suffixes, and common roots, vo- 
cabulary building is ultimately a slow 
process measurable in terms of the quan- 
tity and quality of the student's reading 
—a process which depends on the stu- 
dent’s past experience, his ambitions, and 
his willingness to expand his reading 
habits and tastes. Vocabulary-building 
texts were considered, and it was agreed 
that they can be of great help as sup- 
plemental devices. 

When the discussion turned to the 
ability of a student to grasp “main ideas,” 
the difference between the aims of the 
teacher of the reading laboratory and 
those of the teacher of the regular com- 
position class once again became evident. 
The director of the reading laboratory 
tries primarily to teach the student to 
read and retain textbook materials: the 
reading clinic is usually concerned with 
fundamental skills. On the other hand, 
the teacher of regular composition must 
be concerned with all aspects of lan- 
guage and comprehension. Several in the 
latter category protested their inability 
to include enough instruction in close 
reading because of an ironclad syllabus. 
Workshop members urged that the stand- 
ard at the end of the course should be 
how much reading had been taught rath- 
er than the more customary measure of 
how many readings had been covered. 

The final session took a turn toward 
defining “developmental” and “clinical 
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or remedial” reading. There was a long 
discussion on the question of whether 
students don’t already read too fast— 
that is, miss much of what is in a given 
piece of writing. The people who believe 
that just about any student can become 
a more efficient reader pointed out that 
while there may be no constant or final 
relationship between speed and compre- 
hension, the fast reader is likely to com- 
prehend more rather than less than the 
slow reader; the latter is distracted to 
some degree by stumbling habits, habits 
that are largely physical—lip-reading, 
seeing only one word at a time, going 
back over the page, jumping about, and 
so on. It was emphasized that there are 
certain aspects of reading that are as 
mechanical as skills in playing games 
like tennis or baseball, skills that aid any 
reader, regardless of intelligence, general 
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experience, motivation, and sensitivity. 
It was pointed out that “gadgets” were 
used primarily to develop these mechani- 
cal habits, but that the larger matter of 
comprehension was seldom overlooked 
by serious teachers of reading “efficien- 
cy. 

Finally, although the members of the 
workshop felt there was value in the 
sharing of experience and viewpoint be- 
tween the reading lab instructor and the 
composition teacher, they recommended 
that future CCCC meetings consider two 
workshops to meet separately, one on 
Reading Efficiency and the other on 
Reading Effectiveness. These two groups 
could provide discussion of pertinent 
areas for each which would not suit 
equally the needs and motives of the two 
groups meeting together as they have in 
the past. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 9 


Chairman: Edward Lueders, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque 


Co-Chairman: Georgia Theodore, Chicago 


Teachers College, Chicago, Illinois 


Secretary: Warren Ober, Southern State Col- 
lege, Magnolia, Arkansas 


Co-Secretary: Bernard I. Schmidt, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana 


Sam S. Baskett, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 

FE. H. Bell, Scott, Foresman and Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Brother Leonard Courtney, St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota 

Aileen Burns, Crane Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Dioscora Canonigo, Philippine Catholie School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

George A. Cook, Wagner Lutheran College, 
Staten Island, New York 

Ralph E. Corkrum, Southwestern College, Win- 
field, Kansas 

Eloise N. Courter, State University of New 
York, Agricultural and Technical Institute 
at Canton 

Giles A. Daeger, Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin 

oe B. Dairs, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 

io 

Alvin Dust, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Richard M. Eastman, North Central College, 
Naperville, Illinois 








Claude W. Faulkner, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 

May H. Fretts, Ohio Wesleyan University, Del- 
aware 

Richard Hanisits, Mendel Catholic University, 
Chicago, Illinois 

John Harnett, St. Philip High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Eleanor Hoag, Southwestern College, Winfield, 
Kansas 

Mariette Iacullo, Leyden High School, Frank- 
lin Park, Illinois 

E. W. Kinne, Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana 


Vivian Krippner, Nazareth Academy, La 
Grange, Illinois 
Jean Malmstrom, Western Michigan College, 


Kalamazoo 
Merrill May, Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 


diana 

— McAnally, Joliet Junior College, Joliet, 
Illinois 

Mrs. L. J. Meeker, Morris Harvey College, 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Frank Mooke, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Lou Ann Rabon, Nazareth High School, La 
Grange, Illinois 

Natalie Ragland, Moody Bible Institute, Chica- 
go, Illinois 

Elizabeth A. Ricker, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Charles W. Roberts, University of Illinois, Ur- 


Creighton University, 


ana 
D. J. Schneider, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 











Sumner Scott, Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois 

William Seat, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, De Kalb, Illinois 

Sister Agnes Gonzaga, Marymount College, Sa- 


lina, Kansas 

Sister M. Audrey, O.S.B., St. Scholastica High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Sister Mary Brian, Rosary College, River For- 
est, Illinois 
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Sister M. Catherine, 
High School, Chicago, Illinois 

Ailene B. Thompson, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 

Frederick Tietze, University of Wisconsin, Ra- 


O.S.B., St. Scholastica 


cine 

Mildred F. Walker, Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Ruston 

Verna D. Wittrock, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana 


Writing from Source Materials: the Documented Paper 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP 


Chairman Cecil Williams opened the 
session by having members of the group 
introduce themselves. Copies of these 
materials were distributed: proposed 
program for the 1955 Workshop No. 10 
sessions, 1954 report, questionnaire used 
in 1954 project, and report of 1954 Work- 
shop No. 10 Chairman William Sutton, 
“A Summary of Findings on the College 
Library Research Paper.” 


Mr. Sutton commented on results of 
the investigation carried on under au- 
thorization of and by means of a ques- 
tionnaire prepared by the 1954 Work- 
shop group, and circulated in ten col- 
leges and universities, principally in de- 
partments other than English. Tabula- 
tion revealed that documented papers 
are required in 433 of 1,309 courses, that 
the majority are assigned in courses open 
to juniors and seniors, that time allowed 
for completion is commonly from four to 
eight weeks, that length varies from 
1,000 to 5,000 words, that one such paper 
in a course is the normal assignment, 
and that the effect on course grade var- 
ies widely. Most instructors allow stu- 
dents to formulate their own topics in 
conformity with general directions, and 
most expect their students to conform 
in technical aspects to requirements of 
the English department or a standard 
handbook or manual. Sources the student 
is expected to use are mainly standard 
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source books and articles in magazines, 
especially learned journals. 

Comment by the chairman and result- 
ant discussion indicated that English de- 
partments have largely assumed the bur- 
den of teaching students how to write 
documented papers and that other de- 
partments wish them to teach it. A poll 
of the 1955 Workshop No. 10 group in- 
dicated that 14 of 19 institutions repre- 
sented teach the documented paper in 
the second unit of Freshman English, 
whether that be semester or quarter. The 
group agreed that the rationale of docu- 
mentation is more important than the 
precise form used. The reason for docu- 
mentation should be taught: giving cred- 
it where credit is due in an under- 
standable way. Also important are tech- 
niques of organization and synthesis of 
material and efficient use of the library. 


In the second session Co-Secretary 
David Pugh reported the results of an 
experimental program at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. This program, by hav- 
ing teachers staff the reference desk part- 
time, offers closer supervision and extra 
conference help to students. The goal 
is to enable the student to become effi- 
cient in using an open-stack library. The 
program includes library orientation lec- 
tures, follow-up exercises, a tour dem- 
onstrating research methods to small 
groups just before the research paper is 
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started, and a compilation of helpful 
hints to the staff based on questions ask- 
ed by students. The program has result- 
ed in a better grasp by librarians of the 
needs of student researchers and in more 
intelligent and specific instructions to 
their students by the teachers assigning 
research papers. 

Discussion revealed varying degrees 
and kinds of cooperation between in- 
structors and librarians at the several in- 
stitutions represented. It was agreed that 
understanding cooperation between the 
two staffs involved in the student’s re- 
search experiences is essential to student 
satisfaction and good results. The dis- 
cussion concluded that while library re- 
search skills and skills of organizing and 
writing a paper are sufficiently distinct 
to be taught separately, the documented 
paper of some length offers a way to fos- 
ter the several skills simultaneously. 


At the third session, Co-Chairman 
Edith Layer reported a project dealing 
with the crucial problems of motivation 
and the best methods of choosing a sub- 
ject so as to kindle interest and forestall 
plagiarism. She favors having students 
examine papers written during previous 
semesters. She also spoke of using topics 
suggested by instructors in other sub- 
ject fields and of topics drawn from gen- 
eral areas, such as the city in which the 
college is located, history of a church or 
other institution, growth of an industry, 
or materials of an American Civilization 
course. 

In the ensuing discussion, it was 
brought out that cooperative programs 
as practiced at other institutions are of 
great help in motivating the freshman 
research paper. Motivation may be aided 
by using the research paper assignment 
as an aid in choosing a major or a voca- 
tion. The problem of plagiarism is les- 
sened by good motivation, instruction in 
outlining and note-taking, careful guid- 
ance in conferences, grading of notes 


and rough drafts, and having students 
assist in evaluating their classmates’ 
papers. Other discussion included need 
for protecting library materials if charts 
or illustrations are involved and the 
question of allowing a student to have 
his final copy typed by another. All 
agreed that the student himself is always 
to be held responsible for errors in his 
manuscript. Consensus favored allowing 
at least a six-week period for the practice 
paper, and all agreed that a systematic 
procedure is necessary. 


The final session included two brief 
reports. The first was a proposal by 
Secretary Warren Bezanson for a short 
investigative project combining research 
techniques with dictionary study. The 
instructor would assign a single num- 
bered sense of a multi-sense word entry 
in an unabridged dictionary to each stu- 
dent or a committee, who would then 
locate through bibliographical resources 
material likely to yield citations for the 
assigned word. A logical order of these 
definitions could then be worked out, 
and the class could be sent to the dic- 
tionary collection in the library to com- 
pare results. The assignment would give 
training in accurate note-taking and 
studying words in context, in concise de- 
fining, and in logical ranking and label- 
ing. 

Mr. Benjamin B. Hickok explained a 
new introduction to research which he 
has used successfully in the Communica- 
tions course at Michigan State. Teams, 
or panel-groups, of students are set to 
work on subjects of live interest, includ- 
ing contemporary political, religious, so- 
ciological, and scientific questions. The 
approach used is “what should our atti- 
tude be toward?” the question. The pan- 
els engage, as groups, in preliminary dis- 
cussions of their topics, study of library 
resources, and mutual assistance in pre- 
liminary stages of investigation. In the 
final symposium, each student must 
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show how his paper contributes to the 
central topic; he selects from his individ- 
ual research whatever is necessary to 
lead to conclusive presentation by the 
panel. The method has been well re- 
ceived by students. 


One matter considered in the final 
discussion period was length, partici- 
pants reporting requirements ranging 
from 1,500 to 4,500 words, with the ma- 
jority favoring 2,000 to 2,500 words. An- 
other was final disposition of papers. 
Most departments return them for analy- 
sis, but recall and dispose of them. 
Some dissatisfaction with this procedure 
was voiced, mainly on the ground that 
the student has such a strong property 
interest in his paper that he ought to 
have the final disposition. Several in- 
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structors indicated that they exercise 
discretion in applying the departmental 
rule to individual cases. 

The concluding summary emphasized 
several points. One is that a research 
paper needs substantial length to give 
the student experience in organizing and 
to equip him to become a minor expert 
on his topic. Some others are that there 
is a great variety of possible assignments, 
that the transfer of skills to other courses 
and other assignments is valuable, and 
that the paper offers a way to teach si- 
multaneously the skills of research and 
the skills of writing. It was the consen- 
sus that the oft-mentioned evils of the 
term paper are not so much implicit in 
the assignment as indictments of inade- 
quate instruction. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP NO. 10 


Chairman: Cecil B. Williams, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater 


Co-Chairman: Edith E. Layer, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Secretary: Warren B. Bezanson, G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Co-Secretary: David G. Pugh, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City 

Resource: William A. Sutton, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Frank S. Baker, Hanover College, Hanover, In- 
diana 

Enid M. Burns, Elgin Community College, El- 
gin, Illinois 

Kathryn Carlson, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 

Marion Carson, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City 

Claude Coleman, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Alvin I. Dust, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Mildred Freeman, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 

W. G. French, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 

Harvey R. Goslee, Ronald Press Co., New York 
10, New York 

Benjamin B. Hickok, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing 

— Hodges, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville 


Marion Kerwick, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 

Mrs. Edith S. Krappe, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale 

Gladys Kronsagen, Glenbard High School, Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois 

Estella Meeker, Morris Harvey 
Charlestown, West Virginia 

ne Peterson, Wheaton College, Wheaton, II- 
inois 

Lydia M. Peterson, Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebraska 

John H. Reed, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware 

James E. Robinson, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana 

Henry F. Salerno, University of Illinois, Ur- 


College, 


bana 

Donald W. Sanville, Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois 

Lucille Schilling, Morton Junior College, Ci- 


cero, Illinois 

Sister Julie, Rosary College, River Forest, Il- 
linois 

Harry K. Stelling, Tri-State College, Angola, 
Indiana 

Beatrice Timmis, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 

Lillian K. Ward, Alabama College, Montevallo 

Mary W. White, Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia 

vase D. Wittrock, University of Illinois, Ur- 
ana 











The Composition Career (of = Students) after the Freshman 
ear 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 11 


The participants in Workshop No. 11 
considered first the report of the 1954 
workshop concerned with the composi- 
tion career of all students after the fresh- 
man year. In that report it was recom- 
mended that this year’s workshop ad- 
dress itself to two matters: first, sugges- 
tions of specific means to get the coop- 
eration of all departments in the teach- 
ing of writing; and second, cooperation 
with Workshop No. 10 in its study of 
the writing of the documented paper. 

In the course of fulfilling this assign- 
ment, the members of the workshop ar- 
rived at conclusions as follows: 

Functions of English Departments: 
English departments must have specific 
ideas about their function within the 
framework of the college and university 
of which they are a part. On the ques- 
tion of whether or not the English de- 
partment is to be a service department, 
opinion was divided. The members of 
the group, however, agreed that the de- 
partments must act as “inconspicuous 
catalysts and advisors on standards and 
goals.” It was generally held, too, that 
English departments must take a strong 
stand on the matter of correctness and 
exactness of expression in English in the 
work of students after the freshman year. 
On this matter, it appears, there are two 
approaches: (1) English departments 
may inspect the written work of all stu- 
dents in all departments, at regular in- 
tervals, to determine whether or not it 
meets acceptable standards and to make 
recommendations to students and de- 
partments where the work is substand- 
ard; and (2) English departments may 
initiate remedial policies and _ clinics 
available to all students upon the rec- 
ommendation of the students’ major de- 
partments. 
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Required Advanced Course in Compo- 
sition: The workshop was unanimous in 
its opinion that advanced courses in 
composition are necessary for all stu- 
dents beyond the freshman year. The 
difficulties in scheduling such courses 
in expository and creative writing can be 
overcome in spite of crowded schedules 
and the limitations on scheduling im- 
posed by demands upon the time of 
both students and instructors. If such 
courses can be set up, they have an ex- 
cellent chance of succeeding, for the ma- 
turity of the students will provide an 
abundance of material for writing and 
will induce a natural recognition of the 
need for additional practice in composi- 
tion. Attention was directed to the Pur- 
due plan in which half of the composi- 
tion course is offered during the first 
part of the freshman year and the sec- 
ond half is offered during the second 
half of the junior year. 

Problems of Special Schools: Special 
schools within the university, e.g., engi- 
neering, business administration, medi- 
cal, etc., have unique situations con- 
fronting them in this area. The tendency 
toward “report writing” is giving way, 
it appears, to a more “stabilized content,” 
a circumstance that requires the teacher 
of composition to be aware of the spe- 
cialized content and special problems of 
the profession for which the students are 
being trained. 

Special Writing Activities: The work- 
shop attacked this problem from two 
positions: the documented paper and 
the clinic. A member of this workshop 
attended two of the meetings of Work- 
shop No. 10. Concerning the document- 
ed paper, he reported that in many col- 
leges departments other than English 
find the training in writing the research 














COMPOSITION CAREER AFTER FRESHMAN YEAR 


paper during the freshman year of little 
value to the student later; for the most 
part departments preferred to teach 
their own methods of writing the docu- 
mented paper. 

Members of the workshop felt that the 
writing clinic, where individualized help 
can be given, is of great benefit and a 
genuine necessity. Policies for clinics 
should be such that they permit both 
“self-referral” and “faculty referral.” 

Special Plan of Assistance: The work- 
shop studied with great interest and prof- 
it the Franklin and Marshall College 
plan as set forth in a report by Dr. M. 
Ray Adams, chairman of the English de- 
partment at F. and M. This report, “A 
Cooperative Academic Enterprise in De- 
fense of the English Language,” will ap- 
pear in a forthcoming issue of College 


PARTICIPANTS IN 


Chairman: Elias H. Phillips, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Co-Chairman: Natalie Calderwood, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence 

Secretary: Robert A. Smith, Morgan State Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Maryland 

Co-Secretary: Francis E. Bowman, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, North Carolina 

Sister M. Alonza, Webster College, Webster 
Groves, Missouri 

Clarence Brown, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Winifred Burns, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Sister M. Chrysostom, Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Margaret Church, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 

Wahnita De Long, Evansville College, Evans- 
ville, Indiana 
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English. This plan is “designed to keep 
watch over the daily treatment of the 
English language in the writing of the 
upper class students.” 

The workshop concluded its delibera- 
tions confirmed in its opinion that there 
is a distinct need for a continuation of 
English composition for students 
throughout the four years of college. 
Since Professor Adams’ study showed 
that “. . . twenty per cent of our juniors 
do not habitually write acceptable Eng- 
lish . . .,” the group felt that the officers 
of the workshop should draw up a plan 
to attack this problem specifically, and 
to conduct an inquiry generally on the 
prevalence and nature of courses in 
composition for students beyond the 
freshman year in representative colleges 
and universities. 


WORKSHOP No. 11 


Vila Deubach, Anderson College, 
Indiana 
Helen Edwards, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 


Anderson, 


man 

Nellie Falk, Dana College, Blair, Nebraska 

Edward Foster, Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Atlanta 

Herbert Hackett, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 

Robert Hunting, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 

ig L. Johnson, Knox College, Galesburg, II- 
inois 

Sister Miriam Joseph, Saint Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 

K. L. Knickerbocker, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

Ruth Maxwell, Millikin University, Decatur, Il- 
linois 

Bernice Slate, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Integration of High School and College Teaching of English 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 12 


Workshop No. 12, Integration of High 
School and College Teaching of Eng- 
lish, was composed of fifty-five repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universities, 
junior colleges, teacher-training institu- 
tions, and high schools, public, private, 


and parochial. The participants repre- 
sented institutions in all parts of the 
country from New Jersey and Maryland 
to Arizona and Oklahoma. They had 
widely differing opinions on what the 
high school English teacher should teach 
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and could successfully teach and what 
the freshman composition teacher in col- 
lege can expect, but they agreed upon 
and hoped to see a greater degree of in- 
tegration and cooperation between high 
schools and colleges as well as between 
elementary and secondary schools in this 
country, especially in the teaching of 
English. As the title of this workshop 
indicates, the problems the workshop 
considered were not limited to composi- 
tion, but included both literature and the 
language arts skills as a whole. 


In contrast to procedure followed at 
previous workshops, the workshop offi- 
cers decided to dispense with review- 
ing conclusions of workshops of recent 
years in order to concentrate on the for- 
mulation of problems for discussion at 
this particular workshop. 

Dr. Tuttle, the chairman, suggested a 
number of topics contributed by work- 
shop officers and solicited topics from 
workshop participants. The following 
questions were decided upon, one to be 
dealt with at each workshop session, with 
the final session devoted to an exchange 
of information on current integration 
practices with which workshop mem- 
bers have a personal acquaintance: 

1. What are the high schools doing 
specifically in writing, reading, and 
speaking at the present time? 

2. What would the colleges suggest 
that the students know when they enter 
college? 

3. What training does the teacher 
need to accomplish these ends? to be 
a competent judge of a curriculum? 

Question 1. Workshop participants 
agreed that it was impossible to estab- 
lish or find any kind of uniformity in 
what is taught at the high school level 
since what is taught is determined by the 
teaching load, the ability of students, and 
the type of curriculum which the school 
offers. It was felt by the majority of the 
participants that the content of the high 
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school English curriculum should be de- 
termined by the teachers in the high 
schools. All agreed that emphasis should 
be placed upon comprehension, think- 
ing, and the getting of ideas. Uniformity 
is also impossible because each college 
has different requirements. College and 
high school teachers felt that students 
should have an adequate vocabulary for 
oral and written expression and ability 
to write simple expository material. No 
agreement was reached on whether cur- 
rent or classic literature had greater stu- 
dent appeal, whether diagramming and 
technical grammar served a useful pur- 
pose, and whether high school teachers 
should stress single paragraph themes or 
the longer themes. 


Question 2. What can the colleges ex- 
pect? This question included student ex- 
perience and competence in written work 
as well as quantity and quality of read- 
ing experience. Dr. Haugh of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas presented the results 
of a study in the state of Kansas in which 
high school teachers were asked to name 
ten books students should have read be- 
fore they enter college. In all, the tabu- 
lated responses showed that 102 titles 
were chosen and little agreement was 
found. The title mentioned by 44 per 
cent of those responding was Huckle- 
berry Finn, and several other works often 
checked were Silas Marner and Julius 
Caesar. (Results published in Fall, 1954, 
issue of University of Kansas Bulletin of 
Education). This example showed that 
what matters is not the bulk of what is 
read but the approach to literature that 
counts, with some emphasis on the form 
and purpose. Sister Jane Marie of Cath- 
olic High School, Oklahoma City, men- 
tioned T. S. Eliot’s approach or defini- 
tion of a great piece of art: (1) If the 
form is excellent, a piece of literature 
can be said to be a piece of art. (2) 
Whether a piece of literature is a great 
piece of art depends upon the breadth 
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of its view of life or the universality of its 
message. The group could not agree on 
major emphases or skills in any language 
arts area which the college could de- 
mand that the high school graduate have 
mastered. A majority of those present 
agreed that the student ought to be able 
to write a coherent paragraph before he 
enters college. 

Question 3. Since it was felt that the 
high school teacher should determine 
what can and should be taught, the 
group wanted to consider what type of 
training the high school English teacher 
would need in order to be a competent 
judge of the type of curriculum she is 
teaching. In determining the types and 
number of courses required, Dr. Haugh 
reminded the group that the typical high 
school in the United States today is still 
the small rural high school in which a 
teacher must teach several subjects and 
therefore must have some preparation in 
each. In Kansas, for example, a study 
showed that 10 per cent of the teachers 
had neither a major nor a minor in the 
subject they were teaching. The aim then 
is to try to raise certification require- 
ments, Dr. Haugh said. Dr. Tuttle re- 
ported that Ohio has just succeeded in 
raising the minimum requirement for 
high school teaching to twenty-four 
hours in English for a provisional certifi- 
cate. The participants suggested course 
work for prospective English teachers in 
grammar, speech, interpretive reading, 
logic, reading, English and American lit- 
erature, American culture or mass media 
of communication, and proficiency in at 
least one foreign language. The group 
also felt that teaching applicants should 
be screened on the basis of physical fit- 
ness and emotional stability. The idea of 
proficiency tests for future teachers was 
also presented. 


The fourth workshop session provided 
opportunity for members to discuss cur- 
rent integration projects already tried or 
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to be tried in different parts of the coun- 
try. 

Workshops held at the University of 
Kansas, the University of Chicago, Wit- 
tenberg, West Virginia, and Morgan 
State College in Baltimore were dis- 
cussed at this session. Dr. Meyer from 
Arizona gave details of a workshop to be 
held in the summer of 1955 for a period 
of five weeks with an enrollment of six- 
teen high school teachers specially se- 
lected. This workshop expects to arrive 
at minimum standards which would as- 
sure a high school graduate’s success in 
freshman English. Since the students in 
the three area colleges in Arizona are 
drawn from the high schools these teach- 
ers represent, Dr. Myers felt that it was 
a feasible experiment in the Arizona sit- 
uation, which could not be carried out in 
areas where a vast number of high 
schools sent students on to a large va- 
riety of colleges and universities. Most of 
the workshops described were in the na- 
ture of week-end conferences held at the 
colleges, and the type of workshop found 
most popular was one which permitted 
much free discussion and exchange of 
ideas between high school and college 
teachers. Comment was made on a pat- 
tern established in Oklahoma, where re- 
gional conferences and informal meet- 
ings are sponsored bv the State Council 
of Teachers of English and where a per- 
manent articulation committee has been 
established. It was generally felt by par- 
ticipants acquainted with workshops that 
limitation on their size was imperative 
if ahvthing were to be accomplished. 

Here are some of the conclusions 
which can be deduced from the content 
of the four workshop sessions of Work- 
shop No. 12: (1) Although national dis- 
cussion can facilitate the exchange of 
ideas and stimulate action, the problem 
of high school and college articulation 
must ultimately be dealt with on a state 
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or local basis by particular schools and 
colleges. (2) As colleges, our job is to 
train competent teachers. (3) The col- 
leges should not dictate a curriculum to 
the high schools. (4) An improvement 
in the quality of teacher training for the 
high school level is imperative, so that 
a competent professional person can 
make independent judgments. (5) De- 
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vices for better articulation between dif- 
ferent levels of our educational system 
should be studied, and research is need- 
ed to determine how the teaching of 
English on the high school and college 
level can be best integrated. (6) It was 
felt that the workshop as an articulation 
device was preferable to the conference 
method. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 12 


Chairman: Donald R. Tuttle, Fenn College, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Co-Chairman: Oscar M. Haugh, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence 

Secretary: Ilse Glaser, 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Co-Secretary: Ruth Henline, Illinois Normal 
University, Normal 

Resource: Sister Jane Marie, Catholic High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Resource: Waters Turpin, Morgan State Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Maryland 

Resource: Morris Finder, Dunbar Trade School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Alvin Almer, Morton Junior College, Cicero, 
Tilinois 

W. D. Baker, 
Lansing 

Herwanna Barnard, Central State College, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma 

Ruth B. Bozell, Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Edith Brabec, Amundsen High School, Chicago, 
Tllinois 

David Briggs, Bloom Township High School, 
Chicago, Tlinois 

Jarvis E. Bush, Wauwatosa High School, Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin 

James W. Byrd, East Texas State College, Com- 


South Shore High 


Michigan State College, East 


merce 

Clarence Clifford, Scott, Foresman and Co., 
Chicago, Tllinois 

Jemray Cohler, Von Steuben High School, Chi- 
cago, Tllinois 

Sara J. Fernald, Bloom Township High School, 
Chicago, Tllinois 

Raymond M. Geb, St. Philip High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Alfred H. Grommon, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California 

Mrs. Lillian R. Hadley, Steinmetz High School, 
Chicago 34, Illinois 

Mariette TIacullo, Leyden Community High 
School, Franklin Park, Illinois 

A. R. R. Jennings, Monmouth Junior College, 
Long Branch New Jersey 

Alexander Karawkes, University of Illinois, 
Navy Pier, Chicago 

Lorena Kemp, West Virginia State College, In- 
stitute 

Anna W. Kenny, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 

Gladys L. Kronsagen, Glenbord Township High 

School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


John Kuhn, Holy Trinity High School, Chica- 
go, Illinois 

Helen Lindahl, Amundsen High School, Chica- 
go, Illinois 

W. Nell Love, University of Illinois, Navy Pier, 
Chicago 

Blanche McGuire, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 

Velma R. McLemore, Le Moyne College, Mem- 
phis 

John M. Martin, St. Philip High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

L. M. Meyers, Arizona State College, Tempe 

Caecilie D. Pieper, Glenbord Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 

June Richey, University of Illinois, Navy Pier, 
Chicago 

Henry W. Sams, University of Chicago, Chica- 
go, Illinois 

S. Isabelle Sanders, Ottawa Township High 
School, Ottawa, Illinois 

Claire Schellhose, Riverside High School, Riv- 
erside, Illinois 

Helen Siml, Wheaton College, Wheaton, IIli- 
nois 

Douglas Steneverson, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

George D. Stout, Washington University, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri 

Mildred F. Walker, Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Ruston 

W. S. Ward, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 


ton 

Charles F. Webb, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

Sister Agnesine, Maria High School, Chicago, 
Tilinois 

Sister Catherine, St. Scholastica High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Sister Francele, Mount Mary College, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin 

Sister Francis Borgia, Alvernia High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Sister M. Agnes, St. Francis College, Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana 

Sister Mary David, Catholic Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Sister Mary Lawrence, Mary Manse College, 
Toledo, Ohio 

3 Mary Lelia, St. Ursula Academy, Toledo, 
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Sister Mary Paul, St. Scholastica High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Sister Mina, Alvernia High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 














The Teaching and Testing of Listening Skills 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 13 


1. What do we mean by the term ‘lis- 
tening”?P 
1.1—Listening is concerned with audi- 
tory impressions or auditory sense per- 
ceptions. It is to be distinguished from 
reading primarily by means of this audi- 
tory stimulation: both receptive skills 
involve the central nervous system, but 
listening employs auditory symbols while 
reading employs visual symbols. Listen- 
ing may also include certain visual sym- 
bols when a speaker is seen. 
1.2—One concept of listening proposes 
that listening may be understood by 
comparing it to reading in the following 
degrees: see, look, read; hear, listen, aud 
(a special term). 
1.3—During the act of listening many 
different skills are involved. Among these 
are the need to: (a) give attention, (b) 
employ memory, (c) determine main 
ideas, (d) select significant details, (e) 
arrive at meanings of unknown terms on 
the basis of contextual clues, (f) follow 
directions, (g) note transitional words 
and phrases, and (h) draw inferences. 
1.4—We may listen with many differ- 
ent purposes: (a) to appreciate or en- 
joy, (b) to comprehend, (c) to critically 
evaluate. 
1.5—Four members submitted tentative 
definitions: 
1.51—Listening is a mode of activity 
, in which auditory symbols are 
so manipulated as to yield a to- 
tality of meaning from a com- 
prehensive group of main ideas, 
details, contextual clues, transi- 
tional words and phrases, and 
inferences. 
1.52—Listening includes reception of 
auditory stimuli, their interpre- 
tation and, if appropriate, ap- 
preciation. ; 


1.53—Listening is an audial experi- 
ence to which the recipient gives 
meaning in terms of understand- 
ing and evaluation. 


1.54—Listening is the reception, in 
a spoken auditory situation, of 
language symbols and cues with 
the attempted purpose of recre- 
ating the original mental pro- 
cesses of the transmitter. 


2. Can listening skills be improved? 


2.1—-The prevailing evidence from ex- 
perimental studies suggests that im- 
provement of listening skills can be 
brought about by appropriate instruc- 
tion. 


3. How can we solve some of the many 
problems of listening and note-taking in 
the college classroom? 


3.1—A long article which was readily 
divided into three equal parts was se- 
lected. For the first part the instructor 
told the students only that he wanted to 
read something he had found of inter- 
est. No notes were taken. A comprehen- 
sion quiz and statements of interest re- 
vealed that interest and comprehension 
went hand in hand. Comprehension 
scores rose. During the third part stu- 
dents were told to take notes. Although 
there were wide variations, the evidence 
suggested that listening efficiency de- 
clined during note-taking. A delayed test 
over parts two and three, with students 
having an opportunity to review notes 
for part three, showed that notes slowed 
the forgetting process considerably. 

3.2—Preparation for effective listening 
and note-taking proposed physical read- 
iness in such things as seating, suitable 
notebook, etc.; emotional readiness in 
shutting out worries and distractions; in- 
tellectual preparation in reading neces- 
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sary background material, reviewing lec- 
ture notes, etc. 

3.3—Improvement in note-taking may 
be assisted by (a) giving students a plan 
or set of notes after a lecture for com- 
parison with their own notes, (b) col- 
lecting notes, writing comments on them, 
and returning corrected notes to stu- 
dents, (c) sets of good and poor student 
notes may be shown to the class on an 
opaque projector. 
4. How can we train for alert and criti- 
cal listeners? 


4.1—Exercises, based upon controver- 
sial material, in which students are ask- 
ed to distinguish between what they 
heard, what they believe, and finally 
what the speaker actually said assist in 
guarding against snap-judgments based 
on inadequate information. Such exer- 
cises also reveal tendencies to project 
personal beliefs into what was said. 


4.2—Permitting students to determine 
standards and evaluation procedures for 
specific classroom speaking activities 
may encourage alertness and also en- 
able students to develop standards for 
evidence and reasoning. 


5. How shall we evaluate listening 
skills? 

5.1—We need to use different evalua- 
tion forms for different purposes. Short, 
informal, objective quizzes, summaries, 
or outlines may be used for instructional 
purposes. More formal and standardized 


Chairman: Clyde W. Dow, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing 

Co-Chairman: James I. Brown, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Secretary: Francis Chisholm, Wisconsin State 
College, River Falls 

Jean Boyle, Oklahoma City University, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma 

Luelda Carlton, Mason City Junior College, 
Mason City, Iowa 

“ae P. Davis, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
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PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP NO. 13 


tests are desirable for diagnostic and 
final test purposes. 

5.2—We need to use different meth- 
ods for checking such abilities as focus- 
ing attention, following directions, de- 
tecting main ideas, etc. 

5.3-A simple device for evaluating 
listening effectiveness is to stop in the 
“middle” of a lecture and distribute 
blank cards. Students can be asked to 
write an answer to the question, “What 
was the last point I was discussing?” If 
students don’t know, they may be asked 
to write a note attempting to explain 
why they did not know. 

5.4—The listener's ability to detect the 
structure or pattern of development of 
a lecture may be evaluated by examin- 
ing the student’s outline or summary. 

5.5—Many aspects of listening com- 
prehension can be checked by reading 
aloud parts of silent reading exercises, 
or silent reading tests, and then have 
students answer the appropriate ques- 
tions. 

5.6—Satisfactory local norms can be 
determined from locally developed tests 
which have been administered to local 
classes and schools. For national norms 
a standard test such as the Brown-Carl- 
sen is better employed. 

5.7—Tests of listening comprehension, 
in many differing forms, also appear to 
be very effective teaching instruments. 
The Dow test titled “Listening Can be 
Taught” may be used as motivation. 


Evelyn El Khairy, Scott, Foresman and Com- 
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Paul I. McClendon, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 
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Estella Meeker, Morris 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Joan Meinsen, Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Arnold G. Nelson, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo 
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College, La Grange, Illinois 
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Sister Edwin Mary McBride, S. L., Webster 
College, St. Louis, Missouri 

Sister Mary Constance, Mount Mercy College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

John A. Winterbottom, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey 

William S. Wight, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida 


Imaginative Writing in Advanced Composition 


THE 


The initial assumption considered by 
the group expressed the belief that the 
title, properly interpreted, referred to 
“creative” writing done in the curricu- 
lum leading to some degree of speciali- 
zation in creative writing. The group ex- 
tended its discussion by sketching two 
areas: curriculum and classroom tech- 
nique. Mr. Thurston then introduced the 
problem of “quality” writing as distin- 
guished from “commercial.” The consen- 
sus was that, for the school curriculum, 
the distinction must be made and that 
the curriculum must concern itself with 
“quality” writing. English departments, 
it was decided, should not obligate them- 
selves to teach “commercial” writing. 

The group continued its discussion 
with a consideration of the creative writ- 
ing curriculum. A majority of the mem- 
bers felt that the department should ex- 
ercise rigid selectivity in the progression 
of its courses—that selectivity applying 
to content as well as to students. All cre- 
ative writing curricula should begin with 
some type of introductory course in 
which the student will logically have a 
chance to demonstrate writing promise. 
The introductory course was analyzed, 
and these approaches to it were listed: 
the literature course; the composition 
course; the understanding-of-literature 
course, or that course directed toward 
the understanding of literary forms by 
the students. The group felt generally 
that the introductory writing course 
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should include the reading of literature, 
the discussion of it, and the writing of 
it. 

The selection of the creative writing 
student was the next matter considered. 
Some people expressed the opinion that 
at a very early level the teacher's obliga- 
tion was to encourage the student, while 
at the highest level the teacher should 
encourage only those students definitely 
showing marked talent. The selection of 
the writing student should be strict, but 
should always be guided by administra- 
tive actualities. 

The function of the visiting artist in 
the creative writing program occupied 
the group’s attention. The majority of 
the group felt that it would be wise to 
encourage the use of an artist-in-resi- 
dence while discouraging the short-term 
workshop. The teacher himself, if he is 
well qualified, can work more produc- 
tively with the student over a longer 
period of time. 

The group considered some actual 
classroom methods, the first of which 
was based upon a reading assignment 
given with the assumption that it is nec- 
essary for the artist to be a critic. One 
member of the group introduced the pos- 
sibility of assigning writing problems in 
definable literary forms. It was thought 
advisable, in order to save class time, 
for the students in class to read a manu- 
script in advance of the class meetings. 
Basic to the teaching of creative writing 
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is the critical judgment, although some 
reservation was expressed that there are 
dangers in permitting an overgrowth of 
critical attitudes. Are we teaching stu- 
dents to write in order to understand 
form, or are we teaching growth through 
expressiveness? 

Some justifications for the creative 
writing course were brought before the 
group: (1) it provides a student with 
time to write; (2) it provides a stimulus 
to writing; (3) and through the group 
situation it provides the student with 
the knowledge of the creative process. 
Negativism in the critical attitude should 
be discouraged by emphasizing the posi- 
tive over the negative. The aim for the 
creative writing course should be to pro- 
vide the student with the chance to gain 
increasing control over his work. If “ex- 
ercises” in the writing of forms are used, 
they should be a device directed toward 
helping the student to realize his pro- 
fessional needs. At an early level the 
technical aspects of form should be 
taught so that the student will be able 
to express himself when he does have 
something worth saying. Some members 
felt that too rigid concentration on form 
would inhibit the student writer. 


The consideration of the student lit- 
erary magazine began with the assump- 
tion that some students should be given 
the opportunity to see their work in 
print; however, the magazine should be 
limited by financial possibilities. The 
free magazine is more logically avail- 
able to a larger number of students, al- 
though not every student need have a 
copy. It was suggested that copies of the 
magazine could be placed at advanta- 
geous spots on campus. University or de- 
partment subsidization is advantageous. 
The magazine should not be aimed for 
circulation beyond the campus and es- 
pecially should not be conscious of prize- 
giving interscholastic associations. The 
editor of the student magazine should be 
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chosen by the English Department. The 
editor of the magazine can feel free at 
all times to look at the most advanta- 
geous means of printing. The magazine 
should not, in any event, compromise its 
concept of quality for journalistic suc- 
cess. 

These further classroom techniques 
were presented to the group: 

1. Before student writing begins to 
come in, the teacher should lecture on 
form. 

2. The body of the course should con- 
sist of an analysis of student writing. The 
teacher need not feel obligated to read 
all materials submitted, but should let 
his own critical opinion and the needs of 
the class determine what he does and 
does not read. 

3. Courses beyond the introductory 
writing course should concentrate on the 
forms of fiction and poetry. These forms 
may be used as outlets to other kinds of 
material, since the discipline on form is 
in itself productive for the writer. 

4. The “little” magazines are ex- 
tremely good as texts. 

5. The cautious use of slanted short 
writing assignments should be encour- 
aged. In some cases these short writing 
assignments can be expanded for longer 
purposes. 

6. “Therapeutical” writing should not 
be encouraged. Autobiographical mate- 
rial should always be fitted into some 
form. 

7. The student should be encouraged 
to write from conviction. 

8. There is a place in the creative 
writing course for the final examination, 
although the conference may often take 
the place of the examination. One sug- 
gestion for an examination was built up- 
on the revision of a story given the stu- 
dent in preliminary draft form. 

9. The student’s interests and activi- 
ties determine the selection of reading 
materials. 

















The group formulated the following 
conclusions from its discussions: 

1. The creative writing program must 
be based on the conviction of the stu- 
dent. 

2. A dichotomy must be maintained 
between commercial and quality writ- 
ing. 

3. The creative writing curriculum 
should consist of at least two courses be- 
yond the freshman level. 


4. The student should be offered a 
full range of peripheral courses. 
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5. The student magazine is necessary, 
but the selection of the staff should be 
in the hands of more mature personnel 
than student organizations usually con- 
tain. 

6. Visiting artists are beneficial to the 
creative writing program. 

7. The creative writing course should 
aim for increased competence in the 
handling of forms. 

8. The teacher of creative writing 
should have shared, through publication 
or through some other means, the crea- 
tive writing experience. 
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Final Examinations in Composition and Communication Courses 
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Of primary concern to the group was 
the question of the relative merits of es- 
say examinations vs. objective examina- 
tions. This was discussed in terms of the 
type of student evaluation sought and in 


terms of the amount of staff cooperation 
feasible in various types of institutions. 
Essay examinations have the merit of 
being the most direct means of evaluat- 
ing writing ability. The opinion was also 
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expressed that they are superior in moti- 
vating the student. On the other hand, 
the sampling of a student's writing abil- 
ity which is possible in a final examina- 
tion is limited indeed. To offset this dis- 
advantage the final essay examination 
might be supplemented by other essay 
tests at intervals throughout the course, 
and/or by objective tests which allow 
for a broader sampling of certain abili- 
ties which are important in writing. An- 
other problem presented by the essay 
test is that of applying consistent and re- 
liable standards in grading. Where pos- 
sible, it is desirable for the teaching staff 
to cooperate in setting standards. At one 
college each examination is read twice— 
first by a staff member other than the in- 
structor, and then by the instructor him- 
self; in this way the instructor has the 
final judgment, yet is constantly remind- 
ed of the standards of his colleagues. 


There is wide variation in the quality 
of objective examinations in the area of 
English composition. Some are confined 
to simple mechanics, while others tap 
certain aspects of ability to organize and 
of ability to discern the most appropriate 
and effective means of expressing a giv- 
en idea in a given situation. Objective 
examinations are valuable insofar as they 
can be devised to measure important out- 
comes of instruction. 


Final examinations for evaluating prog- 
ress in reading comprehension and lis- 
tening comprehension were briefly dis- 
cussed. Objective tests are perhaps the 
most satisfactory for testing in these 
areas. In reading comprehension, stand- 
ardized tests are readily available for 
college use, and this is true to a lesser 
extent in the area of listening compre- 
hension. At Michigan State College the 
staff is developing its own listening com- 
prehension test to supplement the Brown- 
Carlsen. 

Testing is both an art and a science, 
and it is never a simple matter to pre- 
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pare good tests—whether essay or objec- 
tive. It is particularly difficult to prepare 
good objective tests locally. In the larg- 
er institutions it is possible for instructors 
to pool their efforts, thus lessening indi- 
vidual work loads and at the same time 
gaining the benefit of an interchange of 
ideas and criticism. College examination 
bureaus, when available, are especially 
helpful. In smaller institutions it was rec- 
ommended that insofar as possible in- 
structors submit their tests to one an- 
other for comment. 


The references listed below in the bib- 
liography were suggested by various 
members of the workshop as being use- 
ful to the individual instructor who wants 
help in deciding what kinds of tests to 
use or in improving his tests. Inquiries 
on specific problems may be addressed 
to: Evaluation and Measurement Serv- 
ice Center at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City; and Eval- 
uation and Advisory Service of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey. In addition, spe- 
cialists at a number of state universities 
and other institutions are often willing to 
answer inquiries with respect to evalua- 
tion methods. 
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Writing for Business and Industry 
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The group began with an examination 
of “Writing and Speaking for Business 
and Industry: A Survey of Fifty New 
Jersey Companies.” This revealed that 
industry had four basic criticisms to 
make of reports written by recent college 
graduates: 

1. That too much deplorable circum- 
locution was employed. 

2. That the filling in of details need- 
ed to support conclusions was neglected 
or disregarded. 

3. That much ineptness or error in 
reports resulted from the person’s writ- 
ing too soon without actually knowing 
or analyzing his material. 

4. That much inappropriate jargon 
resulted from the amateur’s turning to 
formal models that others seemed to up- 
hold as sound and good. 

This examination soon led to an at- 
tempt to establish a suitable definition of 
a “report.” General agreement was 
reached that this type of communication 
differed from other kinds of writing, 
represented the culmination of all writ- 
ing skills, and had three basic criteria: 

1. It gives the reader information 
that will help him take practical action 
or reach a decision. 

2. It makes very little use of conno- 
tative language. 

3. It distinguishes fact from judg- 
ment and disregards the writer's self-in- 
terest. 

Agreement on these points brought up 
the matter of the “objective style” of re- 
port and letter writing and raised the 
question of what should be taught in the 
class room. Discussion was centered on 
the “three-person” approach: the con- 
sensus was that the you-approach was 
desirable in letters, that the I-approach 
was sometimes necessary and permissible 


in letters and reports, and that the third 
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person should be used in reports for 
technical details. 

It was also agreed that basically “ob- 
jectivity is an attitude, not only a ques- 
tion of first, second or third person”; and 
that in letters the real problem from a 
human relations viewpoint is insincerity. 

The problem of effectively teaching 
these matters in business letters and re- 
ports was then taken up. It was recog- 
nized that, since the class room is not a 
real-life situation, the initial problem is 
one of motivation. Some members indi- 
cated that the best that can be expected 
is a good imitation of a report written 
previously, justifying such procedure on 
the basis of its having a sound education- 
al carry-over, for a pattern is remember- 
ed when the pattern is needed; others 
disagreed, feeling that an imitation is in- 
adequate, for it disregards the reasons 
for a report’s being written. 

It was concluded that the best ap- 
proach is to try to make realistic assign- 
ments. Many possibilities were suggested 
and discussed, among them the follow- 
ing: an occupational survey, such as the 
type of engineering a student might 
choose; a campus problem survey, in- 
cluding interviews, questionnaires, and 
observation; military reports; laboratory 
and examination-trip reports; prize con- 
tests sponsored by industrial firms; using 
the census and other statistical materials 
as sources; research on a city, using all 
available data, where a student might 
locate a firm; research on a type of let- 
ter-form that a student will need to 
know; writing letters of application, com- 
plaint, and appreciation for real things. 

It was generally agreed that there is 
now available a good choice of textbooks 
on the subject that are helpful in solving 
these and other problems. 

A comparison of the kinds of assign- 

















ments, the amount of work actually re- 
quired in the various schools represent- 
ed, and the forms used for short memo- 
randum reports revealed much diversity. 
It was generally felt, however, that stu- 
dents should be required to write a long 
report (about twenty pages of copy), 
since problems of organization would 
not otherwise develop. It was suggested 
that such a report might well be built up 
step by step under the supervision of the 
instructor and perhaps with other stu- 
dents criticizing it in its various stages. 

Finally, several individuals presented 
ideas on various teaching techniques 
which they have found satisfactory in 
solving some of the pertinent problems 
that had been discussed. Among these 
were the following: 

l. A dictator dictates a letter to a 
transcriber and then is graded not only 
on his errors, but also on the errors made 
by the transcriber but not caught by the 
dictator. 

2. The students prepare letters for 
the instructor as if he were going to send 
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them out; he signs those he would be 
willing to mail, returns them for class 
discussion, then collects them again and 
grades all of them. 

8. The students write answers to a 
letter presumably written to the editor 
of the school newspaper complaining 
about student morals or study habits. 

4. After a dormitory raid and a pic- 
ture in the local newspapers, students 
write three letters explaining what has 
happened, one to their parents, one to 
the dean, and one to a friend in a differ- 
ent city. 

5. After discussion of a letter situa- 
tion as a case study, and examination of 
several different letters written by stu- 
dents or businessmen in an attempt to 
solve the letter situation, the students 
write their own solutions. 

6. Students are shown a report on an 
opaque projector and asked to write a 
full criticism of it; then the instructor’s 
very thorough and detailed analysis of 
the same paper is also projected and a 
discussion is begun. 
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Administering the Freshman Course 
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Discussion of the role of the adminis- 
trator revealed a wide range of proce- 
dures from extremely authoritarian to ex- 
tremely liberal, laissez-faire arrange- 
ments. The most frequently described ad- 
ministrative arrangement, however, gives 
the director a considerable amount of di- 
rect control, which he exercises with the 
help of a more or less democratically con- 
stituted staff committee or committees. 


Discussion of registration and enroll- 
ment procedures revealed interesting var- 
iations in such matters as class size and 
total teaching loads for composition 
teachers. The number of students in in- 
dividual sections ranged from over 30 in 
4 schools to under 20 in 5, the common- 
est figures being 23-25. The total num- 
ber of composition students a given 
teacher has during a term ranged from 
over 150 in 2 schools to under 50 in 3. 
The largest number of schools reported 
from 50 to 75. The total teaching load 
in credit hours for a given composition 
teacher ranged from 15 hours or over at 
7 schools to 9 hours at 4 schools. The 
largest number of schools reported 12 
hours. Seven schools reported procedures 
whereby the special demands of composi- 
tion teaching are recognized by reduc- 
tion of total credit-hour loads for com- 
position teachers. 

Discussion of course planning again 
revealed a variety of procedures but the 
most usual one favors a relatively high 
degree of uniformity in sectioned courses 
—a more or less uniform course plan for- 
mulated by a staff committee and put in- 
to effect executively by the director of 
Freshman English. This plan is especi- 
ally favored by those schools where the 
apprentice or temporary teacher ( part- 
time, graduate student-teacher) is em- 
ployed. 
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Concerning placement problems, pre- 
vailing sentiment seemed to indicate 
that most techniques of placement now 
practiced are unnecessarily elaborate. 
Most schools represented carried out a 
remedial program of some kind, but dis- 
cussion of the matter revealed a definite 
trend away from increasingly elaborate 
remedial procedures for the sub-normal. 
Discussion also revealed great concern 
for the superior student and how his 
needs can best be answered. There was 
a marked sentiment against exempting 
superior students from all of the required 
course work in composition. 


Conclusions. It was the concluding 
consensus that: (1) There is a continu- 
ing need for stressing the vital impor- 
tance of reduced class size, reduced total 
student load, and reduced total credit- 
hour load, if reasonable success in the 
achievement of goals is to be expected. 
(2) The practice of employing assistant 
theme readers as a specious substitute 
for the above-mentioned reductive prac- 
tices is entirely unacceptable. (3) The 
only way in which a department of Eng- 
lish can keep enrollments, etc., within 
reasonably workable limits is by taking 
on much of the clerical detail work nor- 
mally performed by the registrar’s staff. 
(4) Another workshop on administering 
the freshman course should be requested 
for the 1956 meeting. (5) A question- 
naire concerning certain basic adminis- 
trative matters should be drawn up and 
circulated among CCCC members. 
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Maxwell M. Freeman, Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee 11 

John C. Gerber, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City 

Eugene F. Grewe, University of Detroit, De- 
troit 21, Michigan 

Sister Mary Inez Hanley, Mercy College, De- 
troit 19, Michigan 

Albert Hartung, Lehigh University, 
hem, Pennsylvania 

James R. Hodgins, Central Michigan College, 
Mt. Pleasant 

J. N. Hook, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Kenneth W. Houp, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park 

Douglas Johnson, Morehead State 
Morehead, Kentucky 

Cnn Kelly, University of Maryland, College 

ark 


Boston University, Boston, 


Bethle- 


College, 
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K. L. Knickerbocker, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

Marvin Laser, Chicago Teachers College, Chica- 
go, Illinois 

Sister M. Linnea, 0.S.B., College of St. Bene- 
dict, St. Joseph, Minnesota 

Joseph S. Marshall, University of South Da- 
kota, Vermillion 

Nathan L. Marvin, U. S. Coast Guard Academy, 
New London, Connecticut 

Sister Mary Leila, R.S.M., Mercy College, De- 
troit 19, Michigan 

Thelma Taylor Murray, Fort Valley State Col- 
lege, Fort Valley, Georgia 

Albert T. Puntney, Asbury College, Wilmore, 
Kentucky 

H. J. Sachs, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Ruston, Louisiana 

Sister M. Seraphim, 0O.S.F., College of St. 
Francis, Joliet, Illinois 

Hubert W. Smith, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan 

Rev. Paul F. Smith, Creighton University, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Helen J. Throckmorton, University of Wichi- 
ta, Wichita, Kansas 

Brother L. Urban, St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minnesota 

Eugene Vest, University of Illinois, Navy Pier, 
Chicago 

Charles F. Wheeler, Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati 7, Ohio 

Eugene White, Ohio Wesleyan University, Del- 
aware 

Harriette Whiteman, Central College, McPher- 
son, Kansas 

Juanita V. Williamson, LeMoyne College, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee 

J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida, Gaines- 


ville 
Willson E. Wood, Western Kentucky State Col- 
lege, Bowling Green 


Panel-Discussion Reports of the 1955 Conference 
on College Composition and Communication’ 


Composition and Communication: Two Approaches 


PANEL DISCUSSION NO. 2 


1To make available early the materials pre- 
sented in the eight panel discussions, recorders 
at each session summarized those discussions. 
For some of the panels, the speakers supplied 
the recorder with summaries of their papers 
or remarks. Inclusion of summaries here does 
not necessarily preclude later publication in 
more extended form. The report of Panel Dis- 
cussion No. 1, “The Social Sciences and the 
Teaching of Communication Skills,” is not 
available for this issue. 





PARTICIPANTS 


Chairman: Robert E. Tuttle, General Motors 
Institute, Flint, Michigan 

Recorder: Albert E. Hartung, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Speakers: 

Hermann C. Bowersox, Roosevelt University, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Homer Goldberg, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Theodore B. Strandness, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing 

T. J. Kallsen, University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown 
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Hermann Bowersox, “The Proper Busi- 
ness of Freshman English, Part I” 
Freshman English courses are, in gen- 

eral, of two kinds: those that try to 
teach writing skill by teaching something 
else, and those that try to teach it di- 
rectly, by teaching its principles and pro- 
cedures. The first kind, I shall argue, is 
inadequate; the second, Mr. Goldberg 
will show, is a much better way of meet- 
ing the particular responsibility of fresh- 
man English—improving a student's writ- 
ing skill. 

Of this first kind of course, one group 
of courses reduces the problem of teach- 
ing writing skill to that of providing the 
student with something to write about— 
imaginative literature, articles on popu- 
lar issues, or readings in general educa- 
tion—and stimulating his interest in that 
material. Such courses offer only inciden- 
tal training in writing, for writing skill 
involves more than a knowledge of a 
subject matter and a burning desire to 
write about it (as badly written schol- 
arly articles and student editorials at- 
test). 

Another group of courses reduces the 
problem of teaching writing skill to that 
of teaching congeries of data bearing up- 
on language, a knowledge of which sub- 
ject matter is held to be indispensable to 
the acquisition of writing skill. The com- 
position course that focuses on grammar, 
usage, and diction is of this sort. Its in- 
adequacy is that it makes what is legiti- 
mately a part of freshman English the 
whole of the course. Another—and more 
fashionable course—of this kind is the 
communication course that draws heav- 
ily upon philology, linguistics, and se- 
mantics for its subject matter, and even 
upon such diverse sciences as psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, anthropology, electron- 
ics, neurology, acoustics, sociology, and 
economics, as they bear upon language 
or upon “the mass media of communica- 
tion.” A very small part of such miscel- 
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laneous data is useful in teaching the 
student how to write provided that it is 
presented in an ad hoc manner; but 
learning a variety of facts about lan- 
guage is not the same as learning how to 
write, for language—the medium of com- 
munication—is only an element in, not 
the whole of, the total process of com- 
munication. Thus such a course, though 
broader than a course in grammar and 
mechanics, likewise evades the proper 
business of freshman English. 


Homer Goldberg, “The Proper Business 


of Freshman English, Part II” 

Rather than be concerned with prob- 
lem-solving techniques, the teacher of 
freshman English would do better to be 
concerned with problem-posing and 
problem-tackling techniques. Students 
must first be made aware that a prob- 
lem exists, since they lack any unified 
notion of what writing is or how to think 
about it. The communication approach 
by introducing a multiplicity of disci- 
plines fails to give the students what they 
need most. The composition approach, 
which attempts to give them a unified 
conception of the writing process, is 
more desirable. 

Far from being a body of arbitrarily 
determined rules, the composition course 
proceeds inductively. For example, a 
classroom unit on comparison can and 
should be a meaningful task, not an 
empty exercise. The student can be made 
to realize that there is no one best meth- 
od of comparing. By examining models 
of written exposition he arrives at a 
knowledge of the “rules” inductively and 
by the aid of his instructor is led to see 
what is best for his problem. The instruc- 
tor’s criticism of the resulting paper 
serves to make the student more aware 
of the nature of the problem. A further 
advantage of the composition approach 
is that it provides a context in which the 
particulars of writing can be dealt with. 








TWO APPROACHES 


The struggle with the comma splice or 
with lapses in diction is made more 
meaningful when related to the central 
problem of the whole work. 


The problem of teaching students to 
write acceptably may ultimately be in- 
soluble, but, on the whole, the composi- 
tion course provides the better approach. 


Theodore B. Strandness 

There is no doubt that the language 
arts have in some respects fallen on evil 
days, but when we consider the causes 
for this condition we find in them suf- 
ficient reason for excitement and stimu- 
lation rather than despair. Obviously one 
of the most significant educational phe- 
nomena of the last several decades has 
been the tremendous increase in college 
enrollments. A result has been the ap- 
pearance in great numbers of students 
whose needs in the language arts are 
such that the course which attempts to 
meet them suffers from widespread deni- 
gration. A course, such as the composi- 
tion course, which narrows its objectives 
in the face of these students and at- 
tempts to teach only the proprieties of 
language is analogous to the village danc- 
ing master—devoted to trivial ends and 
generally held in low esteem. 


The communication approach, which is 
by no means a recent thing, is an at- 
tempt at broadening and reconstruction. 
It recognizes the kind of student we have 
and finds his presence on the campus an 
opportunity, not merely an annoyance. 
If we are genuinely interested in recon- 
struction in the language arts we must 
begin where the overwhelming majority 
of the students now are, namely, the ba- 
sic course. The communication course is 
most likely to do this. 


T. J. Kallsen 

Emphasizing the differences among 
the communication skills results in too 
much specialization, too many separate 
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courses with their inevitable duplication. 
If we all agree to the definition that 
communication is a process by which a 
speaker, with a clear purpose in mind, 
transmits an idea by means of some me- 
dium to an audience, we do not need to 
separate the intimately related activities 
of writing and talking into different 
courses. Rather the nature of the two ac- 
tivities can be made clearer to the stu- 
dent if they are dealt with in an integrat- 
ed fashion in a single course. For exam- 
ple, the importance of the audience in 
the communicative process can best be 
shown by allowing the students to dis- 
cover the difference between an audi- 
ence one talks to and an audience one 
writes for. 


Nor does the communication program 
mean that writing is to be de-emphasiz- 
ed. Actually writing occupies a major 
position in such a program. By controlled 
experiment it was discovered that two 
groups of homogeneous students im- 
proved equally under both the compo- 
sition and communication approaches. 
The communication course, however, 
provided the richer program. Moreover, 
by the study of the medium the com- 
munication program shows that the skills 
of punctuation and grammar are not 
social amenities but communicative ne- 
cessities. And, finally, the communication 
approach is most likely to bring the stu- 
dent to see that structure is the integrat- 
ing key to clear communication. 

The communication program is an ef- 
ficient course, a rich course, and, by 
avoiding specialization, an economical 
course for freshman English. 


Robert Tuttle 

Both the communication and the com- 
position approaches have strong grounds 
for their programs, the one in arguing 
that the communication skills other than 
writing are also important, the other in 
claiming that the time devoted to writ- 
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ing is too limited now and must not be 
further lessened. Both approaches have 
the same end result in mind. We may ask 
then why the two camps are so antago- 
nistic. It would seem that their differ- 
ences are only partly ideological. The 
battle is really for the control of the class 
hours traditionally assigned to the fresh- 
man course, for we generally find that 
where speaking and listening have been 
added to writing and reading no addi- 
tional time has been made available. 


In one way the competition for these 
hours has been good, for as a result each 
group has improved its techniques and 
strengthened its position. But, unfor- 
tunately, no matter which side wins, the 
student is robbed of something that the 
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other could provide. Our goal should be 
to give the student all those things which 
he needs and which it will take both ap- 
proaches to provide. There is a general- 
ly felt desire on the part of employers 
that the students should get this com- 
plete training. 

The problem then is to get more time, 
nor is it impossible to get. The reaction 
against undergraduate overspecialization 
and the desire for complete training may 
make some additional hours available to 
us. But we need to campaign for them. 
The time has come for the two approach- 
es to stop undercutting one another. 
They should both be unified by a com- 
mon desire for more hours for our cours- 
es. 


High School—College Cooperation in English 


PANEL DISCUSSION NO. 3 


PARTICIPANTS 
Chairman: Oscar Haugh, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence 


Recorder: William A. Jenkins, Wisconsin State 
College, Milwaukee 


Speakers: 

Ruth B. Bozell, Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

W. Arthur Turner, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Jarvis Bush, Wauwatosa High School, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin 

William Ward, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 


The problem of articulation in Eng- 
lish was investigated and discussed by 
the Conference on College Composition 
and Communication at previous spring 
meetings.! 

Using slightly different terminology, 
cooperation rather than articulation, the 
present discussion evolves around these 
points: state-wide cooperative practices; 
cooperative practices in Indiana; Wis- 
consin high school teachers’ opinions of 





iSee College Composition and Communica- 
tion, May, 1950; December, 1951; December, 


1952; October, 1953; October, 1954. 





high school—college cooperation in Eng- 
lish; and an analysis of performances in 
English of freshmen in 120 colleges and 
universities. 
State-Wide Cooperative Practices 
State-wide practices may be divided 
into four groups: (1) the unified stand- 
ards in English, extending from grades 1 
through 12 or 14; (2) the composition 
booklet which presents a philosophy and 
set of standards for each grade and il- 
lustrates the standards by representative 
themes—Illinois, Kansas, and Michigan 
have booklets of this sort; (3) state af- 
filiates of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English at whose meetings teach- 
ers at the various levels become familiar 
with one another’s problems and work 
(Variations here include state college 
English faculty members who devote 
part of their time to the work of the 
council, as is done in Georgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Michigan, New York, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee.); (4) miscel- 











HIGH SCHOOL—COLLEGE COOPERATION 


laneous activities, on a smaller scale, are 
these: six regional meetings in New 
York for all three educational levels; a 
two-week institute for high school and 
college teachers in Virginia; ten meet- 
ings of eight colleges and fifty high 
schools in Alabama, from which has 
come a set of “Suggestions for Prepara- 
tion for College English”; a cooperative 
composition booklet which contains a 
“Statement of Principles” and represen- 
tative themes with critical analyses for 
five grade levels, published by the State 
Department of Education and_ high 
school and college teachers of English in 
Kentucky; a Joint Conference on English 
in High School and College held in New 
Jersey at Rutgers; a revision by the high 
school and college teachers of the North 
Carolina State Department Language 
Arts Bulletin; eleven regional workshops 
on the articulation of high school—col- 
lege composition in New York; and the 
Wisconsin Conference on Communica- 
tion, which involves speech, journalism, 
and English teachers. Additional instanc- 
es of cooperation include conferences of 
high school principals; the “open house” 
at colleges when high school teachers 
are invited to visit freshman composition 
classes; summer workshops and county 
institutes; and visitation and consultation 
services. 

High School Teachers’ Opinions on Co- 

operation 


A questionnaire sent to 128 Wiscon- 
sin high - school - department-of-English 
chairmen, fifty-two of whom replied, in- 
dicated that these high school teachers 
were eager to cooperate. They felt that 
it would help them keep abreast of new 
techniques and standards, it would per- 
mit them to obtain counsel on specific 
problems, it would emphasize their feel- 
ing that training in language skills is a 
continuous process and not separate 
training at the several levels, and it 
would give them the stimulation that 
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they do not get because of too infrequent 
meetings. 


The survey revealed that teachers felt 
that cooperation should be initiated by 
the colleges. They felt that they could 
make changes in their own school but 
that other schools in the state could be 
affected only by the colleges. Moreover, 
they felt that their own situations were 
static, as opposed to the dynamic cli- 
mate found in the colleges. 

Besides wanting help, the high school 
teachers felt that they needed help. They 
needed help in raising the requirement 
for certification, in reducing their class 
loads, in effecting needed curriculum 
revisions, in maintaining and improving 
their professional standing in the com- 
munity, and in increasing the amount of 
influence which can be put on adminis- 
trators. 

Cooperative Practices in I ndiana 

Five Indiana groups work for better 
articulation between the high school and 
the college: the two state universities, 
the Midwestern English Conference, 
the Indiana Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, and the Indiana College English As- 
sociation. 

Indiana University sponsors two types 
of conferences: the High School Junior 
Division Conference, held each Novem- 
ber, and the Annual Conference for High 
School Teachers of English Language 
Arts. The first, now in its tenth year, is 
for principals, counselors, and selected 
teachers to acquaint them with the work 
of the university: study methods in fresh- 
man composition, the Reading Clinic, 
and other work of the English Depart- 
ment. The second, open to all teachers, 
affords much the same type of activity 
but more on a general plane. 

Purdue’s contribution to articulation 
is similar to that of Indiana, with the no- 
table exception of Purdue English Notes 
(PEN), an eight-year-old publication of 
six or eight mimeographed pages which 
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goes free to all high schools. PEN car- 
ries to the teachers news, comment, and 
questions of general interest. 


The Midwestern English Conference, 
the third instance of articulation efforts, 
brings together high school teachers and 
English teachers from the smaller col- 
leges in order that they may discuss 
their common problems. 

Both the Indiana Council of Teachers 
of English and the Indiana College Eng- 
lish Association have committees at work 
on correlation problems. In addition, the 
Hammond English teachers work with 
the University of Chicago; and some In- 
dianapolis high school teachers work ac- 
cording to plans developed by Kenyon, 
Oberlin, Wabash, Carleton, and M.LT. 
Freshman Performance in English 

A study made in Ohio by Professor 
Arthur Turner of Oberlin, the results of 
which come from a questionnaire sent to 
120 college English chairmen, revealed 
that incoming college students can't 
write. These chairmen stated that the 
students were deficient in achieving the 
following standards: unity of theme sub- 
ject, paragraph unity, coherence between 
paragraphs, fairly competent grammar, 
fairly correct diction, fairly correct spell- 
ing of common words, and end punctua- 
tion and punctuation between main 
clauses. The typical answer said that the 
students had attained only about one- 
half the desired degree of proficiency. 
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In Ohio, too, a state-wide meeting to 
discuss the incompetencies of freshmen 
arrived at these conclusions: (1) most 
high school English teachers are over- 
worked because of their responsibility 
for plays, yearbooks, athletic programs, 
and so on, in addition to very time-con- 
suming theme reading; (2) many high 
school teachers are inadequately trained 
since they are required (in Ohio) to have 
only fifteen hours in a teaching area, 
three of which may be in related fields. 
Anyone with six hours of composition 
and six hours of literature could be cer- 
tified. In place of this very lax standard, 
the English Section has recommended 
that twenty-four hours, including gram- 
mar and composition beyond the fresh- 
man year, be required before a teacher 
may be certified. 


In conclusion, it was felt that the evi- 
dence of cooperation—articulation—inte- 
gration described here should create a 
feeling of optimism in those who are de- 
sirous of closing the gaps which exist be- 
tween high school and college teachers 
with regard to standards and understand- 
ing. The pessimist can still point to gross 
variations in the cooperation under way 
and even to its too frequent absence. 
Perhaps the numerous instances referred 
to here will do much to dispel his pessi- 
mism and even spur him on to join those 
who find that cooperation is needed and 
that it works. 


Problems and Techniques of Teaching Spelling 


PANEL DISCUSSION NO. 4 


PARTICIPANTS 


Chairman: H. Alan Wycherley, United States 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland 

Recorder: Sister Mary Jeremy, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 

Speakers: 

William D. Baker, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 

Patrick Hodgkins, Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Indiana 





Julia Norton McCorkle, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 

John Weimer, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 


The chairman proposed the following 
list of topics as a basis for discussion: 

1. Spelling as an honorable part of 
the freshman program. 












TEACHING SPELLING 


The need to know how to teach it 
. Visual, auditory, motor methods 

. Use of rules 

Use of mnemonics 

. Uses and abuses of frequency lists 
. Motivation 

Value of proofreading practice 

Practical methods of solving the in- 
dividual’s spelling problems. 

4. Signs of success and failure a 
shrewd teacher can observe: degree and 
rate of learning. 

5. The shape of things to come. 

a. Increasing enrollments 

b. Uselessness of blaming the high 
school 
Necessity of greater efficiency 

d. The hope of finding better tech- 

niques 

Miss McCorkle: Correct spelling enters 
into the general idea of “decent English.” 
In freshman themes misspelled words are 
marked by the teacher, but on the whole 
the problem is treated only incidentally. 
Misspelling is common not only among 
students at the end of their first year, but 
even among more advanced students. We 
should not merely “teach spelling”; we 
should rather teach how to study spell- 
ing. This is more than a matter of rote 
learning. Students can visualize very 
small details in identifying cars and 
planes. They have not been taught how 
to visualize in connection with spelling. 
The NEA recommends a visual-auditory- 
motor approach to spelling. Pronuncia- 
tion is most important. Rules are also ex- 
tremely useful. Exceptions to rules may 
be grouped in a sentence, such as: “Nei- 
ther leisured foreigner seizes their weird 
heights.” Although many intelligent stu- 
dents are poor spellers, psychologists say 
that there is no such thing as a spelling 
disability. Students take this information 
as a hopeful sign. 

Mr. Hodgkins: Motivation is extremely 
important. The bad speller has built up a 
defense attitude and may even pride 


ae opp 


ome 


io) 
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himself on his shortcomings. In general, 
the realization that he can learn to spell 
correctly one or two words that have al- 
ways bothered him, will give a student 
a sense of satisfaction. Rules may con- 
fuse the poor speller, but they are useful 
for dealing with words wholesale. It is 
important that the rule be really under- 
stood. Concentrate on the auditory and 
“think” method, rather than on visualiza- 
tion. Mnemonic clues are good, but “spe- 
cial” pronunciations for difficult words 
are better. 


Mr. Baker: College teachers have an 
obligation to teach spelling, yet many 
of them do not know how. The numer- 
ous articles on the subject are hard to 
apply at college level. The rules will as- 
sist in the mastery of about 40 per cent 
of the 500 words most frequently mis- 
spelled. In learning rules it is important 
to learn the reverse of the rule also. The 
old rhyme, “I before e,” is bad because 
one must learn too many exceptions. In- 
stead, say, “When the sound is ee, i be- 
fore e, except after c.” Then learn the 
reverse: “When the sound is not ee, 
etc.” Hand, eye, and brain work together. 
Use the dictionary when it is handy. Be 
sure that students know the difference 
between a vowel and a consonant, how 
to find the accent, the meaning of suf- 
fix, of hard and soft letters. Visualization 
is good if the difficult letter is written 
very large: sepArate. Phonetics may also 
be useful—e.g., the effect of final e in 
changing hat to hate. Other suggestions: 
give students a series of mimeographed 
paragraphs and have them find misspell- 
ed words; make a crossword puzzle with 
words frequently misspelled; have them 
look for proofreading errors. Evidences 
of success in teaching spelling are quick 
and confident answers, high scores in 
tests, and good grades. There is little 
connection between spelling and general 
intelligence. Many avid readers are poor 
spellers. 
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Mr. Weimar: The grade is the motiva- 
tion for correct spelling. D’s and E’s are 
frequently given because students do 
not know the elements of writing. Spell- 
ing problems are best handled in confer- 
ences, not in class. Make the student re- 
write the word, not simply change one 
letter. Each student should keep a rec- 
ord card with the misspelled word and 
its correct spelling. (Existence usually 
heads the list.) It is undesirable to bring 
dictionary, handbook, or pamphlet into 
the classroom; the class degenerates into 
a drill. An effective method in confer- 
ence is to ask:: “Does it look right? Try 
to say it as you have spelled it.” This ap- 
proach is oral rather than visual. (The 
English teacher need not try to take the 
place of the university psychologist.) In- 
sist on a first draft of every paper. Never 
grade a paper that has not been seen at 
some stage of its preparation. A student 
should respect enough what he has writ- 
ten to proofread it before handing it in. 
We harm ourselves by implying that we 
are not concerned with the niceties of 
writing. The new rationalization is: It 
doesn’t matter how you say things if only 
you knock out your audience. 
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Mr. Wycherley: Rules have their use, 
but must be shrewdly watched by the 
teacher lest the rule become an end in it- 
self. Many misspelled words are not cov- 
ered by any rule. Eye and ear training 
are necessary. Some techniques are best 
employed in private conference, but for 
many difficult problems class treatment 
is desirable. A sign of improvement is 
increase in the ability to hold a word in 
mind, and speed in spelling it back or- 
ally. One of the worst things a teacher 
can do is to tell a student: “You can't 
spell.” If he hears this for years, he be- 
lieves it. To prevent poor spelling, train 
students to look and pronounce carefully. 
We must face more and more students. 
We cannot fail them in wholesale lots; 
neither can we lower our standards. We 
can only improve our teaching. 


Chairman’s Summary: 

1. Spelling is something that students 
should learn rather than be taught. 

2. The teaching of spelling is best 
done outside the classroom and individ- 
ually. 

3. Spelling can be corrected though 
present techniques need to be improved. 


Freshman Programs: A Series of Cases 


PANEL DISCUSSION NO. 5 


PARTICIPANTS 
Chairman: Leon Reisman, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 
Recorder: John Ostrom, 
Springfield, Ohio 
Speakers: 
W. G. Stobie, University of Manitoba, Winne- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada 


Kenneth Houp, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park 


Thomas F. Dunn, 


Wittenberg College, 


Drake University, Des 


Moines, Iowa 
Robert S. Hunting, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 


F. z Appel, University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis 





At the University of Manitoba the Eng- 
lish department believes that its special 
function is to keep alive the cultural tra- 
dition embodied in English literature, 
and to do so it must teach students to 
read worthwhile literary selections. The 
department also believes that the teach- 
ing of writing is not restricted to one de- 
partment, but is school-wide. 

With the primary emphasis on reading, 
the freshman English course forms the 
compulsory first half of a two-year pro- 


















gram. The second half is required of all 
Arts, Home Economics, and Agriculture 
students, and is elected by most Science 
students. One hour of each four is de- 
voted to composition. Written essays are 
assigned to cover literary selections stud- 
ied in class and read as outside work. In 
the first year these assignments, run- 
ning a page or so, are based upon ques- 
tions pertinent to the reading; in the 
second year the written portion is equiv- 
alent to eight fairly long essays. 

One of the chief difficulties at Manito- 
ba is the foreign-language background of 
many of the students, for since the war 
Manitoba has become a melting pot for 
Ukrainians, Germans, French, Dutch, 
and Chinese. Furthermore, only about 
sixty per cent of the students enter at the 
first-year level; the remainder, especi- 
ally those from urban areas, take the 
equivalent work in high school. 


Faced with these language problems, 
the department offers several sections of 
remedial English, meeting one hour a 
week without credit, but it is designed 
only for those who seem likely to get 
through. It must be passed to get credit 
for the regular English course. Enroll- 
ment in the remedial section is kept to 
twenty; a drill book is used and a weekly 
essay is assigned. 

First-year essays are graded mainly by 
the staff; many of the longer second-year 
essays are graded by readers. The depart- 
ment believes that numerous essays, both 
short and long, based upon good litera- 
ture is better for the student and is a 
sounder objective for the department, 
than spending time extravagantly on ar- 
ticles of ephemeral interest and doubtful 
literary value. 

At Pennsylvania State University the 
departments of literature and composi- 
tion are separate. Admission standards, 
in view of its land-grant status, are firm 
but only moderately strict. Students are 
admitted if they stand in the upper three 
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fifths of their graduating high school 
class or if they pass the admission test 
administered by the University. Appli- 
cants are then given two sets of tests im- 
mediately preceding semester classes. 
One is a series of diagnostic tests design- 
ed to help channel students into the cur- 
ricula for which they are best fitted and 
to estimate their probability of success. 
The other is a sectioning test compiled, 
administered, and scored by the Depart- 
ment of English Composition. The sec- 
tioning test covers spelling, vocabulary, 
grammar-diction, and punctuation. 


At present 10 per cent of the enter- 
ing freshmen are excused from taking the 
regular first-semester course in English 
composition; in general, they substitute 
some other English or language course. 
Approximately 25 per cent of the enter- 
ing students are placed in the college 
preparatory course, which meets three 
hours per week, gives no credit toward 
graduation, and stresses language funda- 
mentals. The great majority of the en- 
tering freshmen, approximately 65 per 
cent are placed either in regular sections 
of English Composition I (which em- 
phasizes writing but spends four to five 
weeks on outright attention to mechan- 
ics) or in superior sections of essentially 
the same course (in which mechanics are 
handled largely on the individual basis). 


At present, a hardship centers upon 
having to teach students coming from the 
lower two or even three fifths of their 
high schools and also placing in the low- 
er half of the English sectioning test. 
Even though about 64 per cent of the 
students placed in the preparatory sec- 
tions will leave college before their sev- 
enth semester, the members of the de- 
partment approach their work with de- 
termination and optimism. 

At Drake University the freshman 
English program seeks to acquaint stu- 
dents with writings in the psychology of 
learning, linguistic-semantics, and com- 
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munication theory. It seeks to teach the 
nature and functioning of symbolic con- 
structs and the principles of symbolic 
behavior. Assignments and exercises re- 
quire students to gather data from the 
speech around him and from the prac- 
tices in various specimens of writing. 
Where other departments of the institu- 
tion try to get students to hear and read 
the message communicated, the English 
teachers train the student to hear and 
read not only how the message is com- 
municated but also what is communicat- 
ed. Training the student how to observe 
—how to use his eyes and his ears—and 
then to imitate his models is the business 
of the composition-communication teach- 
er. 

Students must learn that communica- 
tion is a set of strategies constantly to be 
improved and corrected by the observed 
effects on the hearer and the reader. 
Such study and use of communication 
strategies are facilitated in three ways. 
(1) The student should become aware 
of pause and intonation patterns in 
speech and their strategic significances 
so that he may give attention to their 
counterparts in written expression, name- 
ly, punctuation and the subtle means 
used to convey voice quality and stress 
in the written page. (2) The student 
must become aware of the distinction be- 
tween the generic word and the fictional 
word; for behind it lies the important 
distinction between verifiable generic 
statement, the interpretation, the con- 
clusion or inference, and the judgment. 
(3) The student should be taught to lis- 
ten and to read for the structural and 
transitional devices in communication— 
both within the sentence and in the 
whole communication. 

At Purdue freshman English has been 
converted into a split-composition course. 
As originally instituted at the university 
the second semester's portion of the tra- 
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ditional freshman course was a terminal 
point in a sequence of courses: first-se- 
mester composition, speech, literature, 
second-semester composition. The course 
is not now a part of a sequence; it is re- 
quired only of those who do not do very 
well in the first-semester’s work, and it 
may be taken at any time during the stu- 
dent’s upperclass career. The content of 
the second part of the split course is ex- 
pository writing and often merely repeats 
the first-semester’s work. Under these 
conditions course morale for both stu- 
dent and teacher is sometimes not very 
high. 

Ideally, the second-semester composi- 
tion course in the split-course program 
should be part of a sequence to be taken 
by all students. It should not rehash first 
semester work. It should build upon the 
accomplishments of the first semester. 
The first semester might stress correct- 
ness and clearness; the second semester, 
clearness and effectiveness. It should use 
a more mature book of readings and re- 
quire longer and more thoughtful 
themes, demonstrating considerable con- 
trol of idea and form. It should teach 
procedure in working up a library or re- 
search paper, especially at a time when 
students are confronted with the immedi- 
ate task of such papers in other depart- 
ments. 

The advantages of the split-course, 
when properly conceived and adminis- 
tered, are clear. (1) Students in the sec- 
ond course, being more mature, are more 
interesting to teach, have more to say. 
(2) Teaching the library paper when 
the student sees a practical need for it 
will prove more successful. (3) The split- 
course, in its second half, gives the de- 
partment and the university a valuable 
means of controlling standards in the 
writing of upperclassmen. Students can- 
not, at the end of the freshman year, for- 
get their “English.” 














Shall We Teach Grammar? 


PANEL DISCUSSION NO. 6 


PARTICIPANTS 


Chairman: James Sledd, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Recorder: Edward W. Crist, 
College, Chicago, Illinois 

Speakers: 

James B. McMillan, University of Alabama, 
University 

Paul Roberts, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California 

David White, Paul, 
Minnesota 

Verna Newsome, Wisconsin State College, Mil- 
waukee 

sens ig Hodges, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville 


The panel discussion of “Shall We 
Teach Grammar?” proceeded from four 
assumptions set forth by the chairman, 
Mr. James Sledd: (1) that we must teach 
grammar, (2) that we must teach mod- 
ern structural grammar, (3) that we 
must teach it systematically, and (4) 
that none of us is prepared today to do 
what tomorrow we must do. Two panel 
members spoke on this necessary prepa- 
ration. 

Mr. James McMillan gave examples of 
three kinds of linguistic sources: (1) 
theory and methodology: Bloomfield’s 
Language (1933) and Block and Tra- 
gers Outline of Linguistic Analysis 
(1942); (2) primary materials on pres- 
ent-day English: Trager and Smith’s 
Outline of English Structure (1951) and 
Fries’ Structure of English (1952); (8) 
secondary materials: the descriptive 
grammars of Jespersen, Sweet, Poutsma, 
Curme and Kruisinga. These primary 
sources use the terminology of the theo- 
retical works; the secondary sources do 
not, but are frequently translatable into 
the newer jargon. To use these refer- 
ences for a structural grammar, it must 
be assumed that language is a system of 
arbitrary vocal signals by means of which 
human beings interact, that grammar is 
an analytical description of actual usage, 
and that writing is a representation of 
speech which frequently must be trans- 
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lated into speech for linguistic analysis. 
From this, some important problems in 
a communication or composition course 
are seen to be actually meta-linguistic: 
for example, structural linguistics cannot 
help a student choose between have 
drank and have drunk. A further limita- 
tion is set on this use of structural lin- 
guistics by not having a descriptive struc- 
tural grammar in print. Neither Trager 
and Smith nor Fries pretends that a 
complete structural analysis has been 
published: phonology is presented most 
fully in these two primary sources, mor- 
phology next, and syntax least exten- 
sively described. There are resolvable 
differences between the two sources in 
morphology; but Mr. McMillan suggest- 
ed that to make the work on syntax ap- 
plicable to the teaching of writing cours- 
es, the unit for analysis chosen must be 
larger than linguistics recognizes and 
segmented into partials of the size best 
suited to linguistic analysis. 

From these general remarks on the use 
of structural linguistics in teaching, the 
panel turned to Mr. Paul Roberts, who 
described the two major issues to be 
resolved in preparing the hypothetical 
textbook: (1) how much speech descrip- 
tion should appear and (2) what sort of 
distribution should be used in setting up 
word classes. He recommended that most 
of the details of English phonemics be 
omitted from such a text and that atten- 
tion be given chiefly to word classes. The 
division of these classes into three sets 
of categories was proposed: 

(1) the form classes, e.g., beauty—beau- 
tify—beautiful—beautifully; 

(2) the structure classes, e.g. determin- 
ers, prepositions, conjunctions, in- 
tensifiers, and other kinds of words 
that pattern differently from those 
in the form classes; 
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(3) function units, e.g., such items as 
subjects, objects, and sentence mod- 
ifiers which appear in the other ca- 
tegories as words having different 
uses. 

Mr. David White suggested that the 
new grammar might help in teaching 
punctuation through the use of intona- 
tion, in describing sentence sense by 
showing that language is not a system of 
logic but a means of expressing ideas 
which may be recorded in writing, and 
in teaching students to put clear and 
conventional sentences on paper by em- 
phasizing usage in the composition 
course. 

Miss Verna Newsome welcomed the 
use of structural linguistics in helping 
students see present-day English as it 
really is, not as a living language made to 
fit the traditional forms of Latin gram- 
mar. She predicted that a study of the 
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four form classes would help prevent 
misspellings: a student seeing the pat- 
tern of dominance—dominate—dominant 
—dominantly would be less likely to write 
a dominate trait, that an understanding 
of structure groups will help in expand- 
ing sentences, that a knowledge of the 
function units will serve the reader as 
well as the writer. 

Mr. John Hodges reminded the panel 
that the great danger was not in select- 
ing the materials for the textbook but in 
the method of using them. He proposed 
that this work be introduced to a course 
after the student has been shown the 
value of grammar in helping him to write 
more effectively; that it should not have 
a formal presentation, but rather an im- 
mediate application to the improvement 
of writing; and that it should be used se- 
lectively, perhaps not for all classes. 


Encouraging Students to Become English Majors 


PANEL DISCUSSION NO. 7 


PARTICIPANTS 


Chairman: Kenneth L. Knickerbocker, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Recorder: George A. Cook, Wagner College, 
Grymes Hill, Staten Island, New York 

Speakers: 

Martin Kallich, South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings 

Harry Crosby, State University of Iowa, Iowa 


City 

Philip R. Wikelund, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington 

Stewart S. Morgan, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, College Station 


Mr. Knickerbocker, the chairman, gave 
in the briefing of his speakers the fol- 
lowing instructions: “Speaker number 
one—theory; speakers number two and 
three—facts; speaker number four— 
‘blast’.” 

Mr. Kallich took as his thesis: The 
study of language and literature is the 
work of the freshman program. The de- 
emphasis of literature must be stopped in 





the freshman course. Communication 
courses in which the readings are taken 
from non-literary sources are an example 
of de-emphasis. Such courses result in the 
loss of recruitment opportunities for Eng- 
lish majors. Efforts to make the freshman 
course “palatable” by introducing essays 
and articles of dubious literary value just 
because they are within the interests and 
understanding of the ordinary entering 
college student very often end in the 
throwing out of all literature. Social 
studies must go back to the social science 
department. 


To support the work of the freshman 
English course, teachers must be care- 
fully chosen. It is often thought that any- 
one can teach freshman English. Only 
specialists in language and literature 
should teach freshman English. 
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Texts that treat excellence and variety 
in style as well as present works of great 
literature may be used. A study of liter- 
ary types and forms is also legitimate for 
the course. Texts that emphasize social 
patterns, drawing material from sources 
other than language and literature, must 
be scrapped. 

The dissatisfaction of administrators, 
the uninitiated, and the misinformed is 
not to influence the English department. 
The English teachers must speak up for 
literature, for, as Mr. Kallich says, “by 
defending its integrity we prove its vital- 
ity.” 

Mr. Crosby, a member of the commu- 
nications staff at the University of Iowa, 
was somewhat surprised by Mr. Kallich’s 
comments upon communication courses 
but found himself unwilling to make a 
refutation at the time and confined him- 
self to giving a report on a survey of Eng- 
lish majors at his university. He found 
that no member of Iowa’s English de- 
partment does anything to encourage 
students to become English majors. In- 
deed, because the English department 
is the only one that requires a second 
year of a foreign language, that depart- 
ment can be said to discourage embryo 
majors. Additionally, high school stu- 
dents in the state of Iowa are not predis- 
posed to majoring in English. Only one 
half of one per cent of the seniors in 
lowa’s high schools, according to one re- 
port, want to be English majors. Despite 
these frostbitten beginnings, the English 
department has many more majors (107) 
and better students than most other de- 
partments have. 

Mr. Crosby asked twenty-five of these 
majors why this prosperity obtains. They 
spoke of the good subject matter and 
creditable teachers. Without these, the 
speaker is of the opinion, any recruitment 
program is useless. The students also 
praised the required literature course. 
This course may deal with one of three 
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subject matters: Greeks and the Bible, 
English and American authors, and mod- 
ern literature. The reading lists change 
every year. 


The English department may be criti- 
cized for the poor student-teacher rela- 
tionship and for its failure to recruit. 
Some students had received almost no 
advising from the members of the de- 
partment, and vocational opportunities 
for English majors have been ignored by 
the department. 

At Mr. Wikelund’s university (Indi- 
ana), after the English department had 
examined the records of students major- 
ing in English and found especially those 
of high caliber lacking, a general plan of 
encouragement was set up. The plan was 
designed, for one thing, to answer the 
objection of the student commonly asked 
in the question: “What can I do with 
a major in English besides teach?” The 
usual argument for the worth of a major 
in English, that literary study provides 
a liberalizing discipline, was considered 
not enough. The brochure that the de- 
partment put out for the encouragement 
of English majors calls the study of lit- 
erature and language “a good kind of 
education,” one that is broad and liberal, 
but the brochure’s strongest point is the 
practical approach in which jobs are tied 
to the curricula. 

Then there followed a wide distribu- 
tion of this publication to industry, col- 
lege, and community. The best freshman 
English students were invited to the of- 
fice for a talk about future plans. A card 
index on the job qualifications of the 
English majors was set up and a list of 
openings published weekly. 

In addition, English was made as at- 
tractive as possible to the majors. Con- 
centration was allowed in one of five 
fields: English or American literature, 
writing, folklore, or the English lan- 
guage. First and last courses, the depart- 
ment decided, were those where the best 
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teaching should be done. Advanced sec- 
tions in required composition and litera- 
ture were set up; here was the program 
for the superior student. For the supe- 
rior English major an honors course was 
provided. General interest was stimulat- 
ed by having weekly readings in student 
lounges and by radio programs, conduct- 
ed by members of the English depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Morgan, of Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege, followed out the fourth direction 
of the chairman. But first he took issue 
with Mr. Kallich over texts dealing with 
social studies. After all, the teacher must 
start with the student where he is: in the 
modern world. 

Mr. Morgan then told of two visitors 
from industry who had wanted students 
educated for a certain kind of writing. 
He eschews educating students “for 
power” but espouses educating students 
“for quality.” He added a supporting 
caution: In this world of increasing leis- 
ure, students must be educated for the 
use of their free time. 

The number of English majors at any 
institution is not necessarily assured nor 
an infallible criterion of the success of 
the English courses. Success is measured 
by the humanizing of the students. Re- 
port writing, business English are sec- 
ondary aims of the English course. Hu- 
manizing is the major aim. The student, 
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though he is promised the possibility of 
various specialized careers, must not see 
them as the chief result of following the 
English course. The curriculum should 
always be designed to develop the capa- 
cities for broad understanding. 


The freshman course at Mr. Morgan’s 
college is one that allows honors students 
to telescope a year’s work into half a 
year and to substitute a literature course 
for the second semester's work. After the 
literature course, the responsive students 
are invited to consider working for two 
degrees over a period of five years, one 
of those degrees to be an A.B. with a 
major in English. Majors are then merg- 
ed—if the decision is favorable to such an 
arrangement, though, as the plan works 
out, liberalizing courses outnumber tech- 
nical courses during the fifth year. Three 
years ago the program started with four 
students working for two degrees. Now 
there are between thirty-four and fifty 
English majors. Several students have 
dropped their technical work. 

Industry seems to be recognizing the 
difference between trained illiterates and 
trained, well educated men and women. 
A big oil company executive learning of 
the fifty English majors said that he 
would take them all. He was told that 
he couldn't buy them outright, but he 
would be allowed to bid for them. 


Reading Clinics: How They Operate and What They Accomplish 


PANEL DISCUSSION NO. 8 


PARTICIPANTS 

Chairman: Elizabeth Simpson, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago 

Recorder: Giles Daeger, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Speakers: 

Marshall Covert, Highland Park High School, 
Illinois 

Elona Sochor, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Homer Carter, Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo 





Marshall Covert: In general, all read- 
ing clinics operate in the same way. The 
basic difference between the public ser- 
vice clinic and the university clinic is in 
the scope. The university clinic is geared 
primarily to the needs of the students, 
while the public service clinic provides 
community wide service for all age 














groups and abilities. The same tech- 
niques, equipment, and materials are em- 
ployed by each type of clinic. 

A reading clinic can provide services 
in four areas. Three of these are con- 
cerned with actual reading help, and the 
fourth with temperament and emotional 
stability. The remedial reader is one who 
is two or more years retarded in his read- 
ing; he would score two or more years 
below his chronological age on a read- 
ing achievement test. His problems often 
include word recognition, comprehen- 
sion, vocabulary, and rate. He usually 
has a complete lack of interest in read- 
ing, and, as a result, presents an addi- 
tional emotional problem. The develop- 
mental reader is one who is reading at 
or near his chronological age level but 
below his mental age level and thus dis- 
plays potential for improvement. Some 
of the basic difficulties which hamper 
the remedial reader may also concern 
him, but in general the process of im- 
provement is more one of polishing al- 
ready existing skills than of fundamental 
drill. 


A third type of reading help may be 
provided in the case of the accomplished 
reader. This reader has adequate read- 
ing skills for his educational background 
and reading potential but aspires to bet- 
ter himself, as a result either of personal 
motivation or of direction from some out- 
side source. Here, as in the case of the 
developmental reader, improvement fol- 
lows a general strengthening of existing 
skills. A special problem in this group is 
presented by the reluctant reader, who 
has the ability to read well but refuses to 
use it because of an acquired dislike of 
the reading process. Obviously, improve- 
ment here can come only after the im- 
proper attitudes have been eliminated. 

The fourth area in which a reading 
clinic may offer help can exist in com- 
bination with any of those mentioned 
above. Severe emotional problems are 
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often encountered among individuals in 
need of help with their reading. Often 
the outcome of reading training is the 
removal of the emotional problem along 
with the improvement of reading skills. 
Which has helped most is often not de- 
terminable; whether the person has had 
an opportunity to discuss his problem ob- 
jectively and thus sees it clearly for per- 
haps the first time or whether he has 
gained a new confidence with his im- 
proved reading skills is hard to say. 


Elona Sochor: The College Reading 
Service of Temple University is admin- 
istered by the Department of Psychology 
in the College of Liberal Arts. Its main 
function is to provide help in reading, 
although work in such areas as writing 
and listening can also be given. Instruc- 
tion in reading is aimed not only at ex- 
plaining the skills necessary for efficient 
reading, but also, and perhaps more im- 
portant, at showing the student when 
and how to use these skills. Students are 
instructed individually according to their 
specific needs, although in cases of stu- 
dents having the same basic weaknesses 
some grouping may be used. The em- 
phasis in all reading work is on compre- 
hension, especially on depth of compre- 
hension. Rate of comprehension also re- 
ceives attention if it is warranted by the 
individual case. 


Depth of comprehension, to be effec- 
tive, must depend on the purpose for 
which the reading is being done. The im- 
portance of relating comprehension to 
purpose is constantly stressed to the stu- 
dent. Once the purpose is established the 
student must apply a complex group of 
skills in order to attain the desired com- 
prehension. Instruction in the use of 
these skills is the basis of a reading pro- 
gram. 

Vocabulary is an important member 
of this body of skills. The student must 
realize that simple definition in a given 
context is not enough. He must be shown 
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the importance of gaining a complete 
understanding of a word and of its func- 
tions. Basic understanding, “getting the 
facts,” is another necessary skill. The 
student is shown how to make use of 
such aids as phrasing, key words, and 
transitions in understanding what he 
reads. The ability to recognize shades of 
meaning, to be alert to implication and 
tone, is another of the fundamental skills. 
Finally, the student is trained in the or- 
ganizational skills. He is shown how to 
recognize main thoughts and to identify 
significant and related details. 

The term “rate of comprehension” rath- 
er than “rate of reading” is used ad- 
visedly, because in any work with rate 
there is always the danger of speed be- 
coming an end in itself. To minimize the 
risk of any such misdirection of effort, 
those students working directly on rate 
are impressed with the fact that rate is 
always subservient to comprehension, 
that no matter how rapidly the eyes may 
travel through a passage no reading has 
taken place unless correct meaning has 
been extracted. In addition, they are 
trained in the technique of adapting rate 
to the nature of the material and the pur- 
pose for which the reading is being done. 
They practice first on materials which 
they can read easily and progress gradu- 
ally to more difficult types. 

Homer Carter: The Reading Labora- 
tory of the Psycho-Educational Clinic at 
Western Michigan College is primarily 
concerned with corrective work on the 
college level, although some work is done 
with adults. Some students enter the lab- 
oratory at the suggestion of advisers; 
some come of their own volition; no one 
is required to enter. Only students who 
demonstrate some potential for improve- 
ment are permitted to begin work. 

Work in the laboratory is geared as 
closely as possible to the student's regu- 
lar college programs. Each student is 
guided in determining his own areas of 
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weakness and in setting up a program of 
correction. Corrective measures include 
training in the various skills necessary 
for effective reading in college. Wher- 
ever possible, the student works with his 
own texts and is encouraged to strive for 
a direct transference of developed skills 
from the laboratory to the classroom. 


The skills the student works to master 
do not differ fundamentally from those 
used in any general reading process. 
Rather, they are the basic skills adapted 
to meet the requirements of college work. 
Work aimed directly toward the im- 
provement of rate is undertaken only by 
those students whose records indicate 
that such work would benefit compre- 
hension. The laboratory regards rate as a 
symptom, not as an objective. 


The ultimate worth of any reading 
program can, of course, be established 
only in the light of the achievements of 
those who are enrolled. Examined in this 
light, the laboratory seems to provide a 
needed service for students who come to 
it for help in reading. Evidence for this 
fact is provided in the results of a study 
conducted by Miss Dorothy J. McGinnis, 
director of the laboratory.! Scores at- 
tained on standardized tests administer- 
ed before and after the program indicate 
that students receiving help make signi- 
ficant gains in general reading ability. In 
addition, their achievement in college, 
as indicated by point-hour ratio, also 
shows significant improvement. 


More effective service can be render- 
ed by the CCCC Treasurer and the 
CCCC Secretary if you will pay your 
dues for NCTE and CCCC at the same 
time, even though the two expiration 
dates do not necessarily coincide. 





1“Corrective Reading: A Means of Increasing 
Scholastic Attainment at the College Level,” 
The Journal of Educational Psychology, XLII 
(March, 1951), 166-173. 











NSSC News 


JEAN MALMSTROM! 


The May NSSC News Letter includes 
the 1955 Directory of Members. In addi- 
tion to the alphabetical master list, which 
gives name, address, occupation, spe- 
cial interests, type and years of member- 
ship, three separate lists classify mem- 
bers by states, occupation, and special 
interests. A fine, enormous job! CCCC 
might facilitate communication among 
members by a like effort. 


Latest reports show 174 library sub- 
scriptions to the NSSC Journal of Com- 
munication. The libraries include one 
hundred Air Force ROTC Detachments, 
fifty-nine colleges and universities, six 
industrial concerns, and Life and Time. 
No other magazine subscribers are listed. 


In the August NSSC News Letter the 
Honolulu chapter reports thirteen mem- 
bers and feels the need for more. There- 
fore, at the June meeting it was decided 
that “prospective members need have an 
interest but not necessarily formal train- 
ing in communications.” Intriguing ques- 
tion: Precisely what is “formal training 
in communication(s)”? 


The third annual Summer Conference 
of NSSC was held August 26-30, 1955, 
at Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, with the Central Michigan chapter 
as host. The opening session Friday eve- 
ning was devoted to “Families, Fun and 
Frolics” plus a discussion on “Communi- 
cation in the Family.” Saturday morn- 
ing Elwood Murray conducted a meet- 
ing on “Interpersonal Communication.” 
The afternoon and evening were devoted 
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to examining research in communication, 
with Homer Scott in charge. Attention 
to perception, psycholinguistics, social 
barriers, etc., spread the discussion wide- 
ly. On Sunday Walker Hill led two meet- 
ings: “The Function of Communication 
in Teaching and Learning” in the after- 
noon, and “What Skills, Knowledge, At- 
titudes, Insights, etc., Are Needed to 
Improve Communication?” in the eve- 
ning. Monday’s morning and afternoon 
sessions were devoted to “Communica- 
tion in Business and Industry” with 
Charles Irvin in charge. The Monday eve- 
ning meeting was an evaluation session 
under the direction of Edgar DeForest. 


NSSC President Burton H. Byers ur- 
gently asks for manuscripts from non- 
academic members of NSSC (May News 
Letter). Stating that his attention has 
been called to the academic tenor of the 
Journal of Communication, he explains 
that the editors can publish only what 
is submitted. In line with the original 
NSSC ambition of combining the capa- 
bilities of communication-minded people 
in academic disciplines, business, indus- 
try, and government, the editors “bend 
over backward to publish everything that 
is submitted by representatives of busi- 
ness and government.” However, he 
points out also that NSSC was sparked 
at first, and for the most part is still 
sparked, by teachers. Apparently, teach- 


ers write; non-teachers do not. 


Six sectional meetings at the 1955 
Speech and Theater Conference at the 
Hotel Statler in Los Angeles on Decem- 
ber 27-30 will be concerned with prob- 
lems and methods of communication. 
Kenneth Harwood is representing NSSC. 
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Three of these meetings are sponsored 
solely by NSSC and will deal with “Com- 
munication Disorders,” “Information 
Theory and Communication,” and “Lit- 
erature as Communication.” The other 
three meetings are sponsored jointly by 
the Speech Association of America and 
NSSC. The subjects of these meetings 
are “Communication in Business and In- 
dustry,” “Speech in the Armed Forces,” 
and “Problems in Adult Speech Educa- 
tion.” Here is one 1955-56 convention 
which will not be held in New York. 


The Summer, 1955, Journal of Com- 
munication is devoted entirely to inter- 
national languages and problems of in- 
ternational communication. Five of the 
six papers included were presented at 
the sectional meeting of December 28, 
1954, at the NSSC convention in Chica- 
go. The sixth is a reprint of Kenneth E. 
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Harper’s “Translating Russian by Ma- 
chine” from Idea and Experiment, A Uni- 
versity at Work (March, 1954), a peri- 
odical edited and published by the fac- 
ulty of the University of California. 


The complete issue is highly provoca- 
tive to those who heard Alexander Gode’s 
paper, “Le Moderne Interlinguistica e 
Benjamin Lee Whorf” at MLA in 1953, 
or read its reprint in Etc. (Autumn, 
1954), and know that ten scientific jour- 
nals now publish abstracts in Interlin- 
gua, and that New York University’s 
adult education unit has a new non- 
credit course in Interlingua. In the light 
of such recent developments we may 
need to re-examine our opinions on the 
uses and abuses of international lan- 
guages. Judgments like those of Robert 
A. Hall, Jr., in Leave Your Language 
Alone may perhaps have been adequate 
in 1950 but may seem too simple in 1955. 


Secretary's Report No. 14 


G.apys K. Brown! 


Minutes, Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee, Conference on College Compo- 
sition and Communication, Hollywood 
Room, The Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Il- 
linois, March 24, 1955, 9:00 a.m. to 11:45 
a.m. and 10:00 p.m. to 12:00 midnight. 


1. Chairman Jerome W. Archer, pre- 
siding. introduced the twenty-six mem- 
bers (Barnhart, Beal, Blue, Booth, Bow- 
ersox, Bowman, Brown, Faust, Griggs, 
Hayford, Hook, Sister Miriam Joseph, 
Kitzhaber, Layer, Lefevre, Malmstrom, 
Myers, Salisbury, Shoemaker, Steinberg, 
Thomas, Tuttle, Van Gelder, Wikelund, 
Wise, Wykoff) present and conducted 
the business of the two sessions with the 





1Little Rock Junior College 


exception of a short time during which 
Irwin Griggs, Associate Chairman, pre- 
sided. 

2. Chairman Archer complimented 
all officers and committeemen who help- 
ed with the publicity for the Spring 
Meeting (1955) and called for reports 
of officers. Irwin Griggs, Program Chair- 
man, and Falk S. Johnson, Local Chair- 
man, showed completed plans and ar- 
rangements for two general sessions, 
eight panel discussions, seventeen work- 
shops with four sessions each, and the 
annual luncheon, with Mitford Mathews, 
University of Chicago, as speaker. 

Recommendations regarding the 1956 
Spring Meeting as presented by Francis 
Shoemaker, Assistant Chairman, and by 
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Carl Lefevre, Local Chairman, were 
unanimously approved. The meeting will 
be at the Hotel Statler, New York, March 
22, 23, and 24, 1956. 

Secretary Gladys Brown reported that 
ballots for the “Proposed Revision of the 
CCCC Constitution” with an accompany- 
ing letter were ready for mailing in time 
to reach members by the first of April. 

Treasurer J. N. Hook reported the fi- 
nancial record and estimate for the fis- 
cal year ending July 31, 1955: a balance, 
as of February 28, 1955, of $1695.66, and 
estimated future expenses during the fis- 
cal year of $763.00. 

George Wykoff, Editor of College 
Composition and Communication, asked 
that papers from main meetings, panels, 
and workshops be sent in promptly. He 
suggested that as a point of economy old 
issues of CCC be used for publicity. He 
reported that the four issues of CCC in 
1955 will total 240 pages. 

3. Chairman Archer reported that 
William Gibson will serve as Local Chair- 
man on arrangements for the CCCC 
luncheon meeting at the NCTE conven- 
tion in New York, November 25, 1955. 
Discussion relating to the College Sec- 
tion meeting on Friday showed no strong 
feeling for extension of the CCCC pro- 
gram at the NCTE meeting; for some 
other year a session jointly sponsored by 
the CCCC and the College Section might 
be tried. 

It was moved, seconded and passed 
that the CCCC 1957 Spring Meeting be 
held in Chicago, Illinois. Hermann Bow- 
ersox reported the hotel situation in Chi- 
cago; however choice of hotel was de- 
ferred. 

Irwin Griggs and Richard S. Beal re- 
ported investigations for holding the 
Spring Meeting, 1958, at Philadelphia or 
Boston. 

A motion was passed to the effect that 
the Chairman establish a committee to 
offer a plan for selecting the sites of fu- 


ture spring meetings after examining the 
whole problem of geographical locations 
and cycles, and harmonizing the CCCC 
cycles with the NCTE cycles. 

4. William A. Sutton reported his 
findings in his investigation, “Ideas Con- 
cerning All-College Maintenance of 
Standards in English,” and filed a copy 
of his report with the secretary. It was 
suggested that the report be mimeo- 
graphed for circulation. 

5. It was moved, seconded and pass- 
ed that the Chairman of CCCC serve as 
representative on the NCTE Executive 
Committee, beginning 1955. 

(The morning meeting recessed at 
11:45 a.m. and reconvened at 10:00 
p-m. ) 

6. T. A. Barnhart was unanimously 
elected for a three-year term, beginning 
1955, to serve on the NCTE College Sec- 
tion Committee (see NCTE Constitu- 
tion, Art. VII, B. 1). It was agreed that 
the Chairman appoint a committee to 
work out a plan of election to this office 
for the future. 

7. It was moved and passed that the 
CCCC Nominating Committee for 1955 
include, in the slate of candidates for 
1956 as nominees for election for a term 
of one year, three members of CCCC as 
members ex officio of the NCTE Board 
of Directors (see NCTE Constitution, 
Art. VI, A. 2. (d)). 

8. The Chairman was empowered to 
appoint a committee to see to incorporat- 
ing in the constitution the procedure to 
be followed hereafter in selecting a 
CCCC member to serve on the NCTE 
College Section Committee for a term 
of three years and three members of 
CCCC as members ex officio of the 
NCTE Board of Directors. 

9. Discussion led to the decision that 
publicity of the advantages to members 
and to the organization through payment 
of CCCC dues and NCTE dues together 
will be helpful in effecting a more uni- 
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form practice. The secretary was in- 
structed by the Chairman to arrange for 
an occasional notice in CCC. 

10. It was moved, seconded and pass- 
ed to grant subscription agencies fifteen 
per cent of the list price of CCC; non- 
effective, of course, for memberships. 

11. It was moved, seconded and pass- 
ed to continue Placement Service through 
the secretary for the spring of 1956. 

12. It was moved, seconded and pass- 
ed that the Chairman appoint two high 
school teachers from the convention 
area, 1956, to serve with the Executive 
Committee. 

13. There was discussion of offering 
Associate Memberships with subscrip- 
tion to CCC at $2.00 per annum to grad- 
uate students doing less than half-time 
teaching. The matter was referred to J. 
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N. Hook for getting approval from the 
NCTE Board of Directors. 

14. A tentative report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee was made in the ab- 
sence of Chairman Harold Allen. 

15. T. A. Barnhart, who with George 
S. Wykoff had accepted appointment by 
the Chairman in January, 1955, to the 
CCCC Membership Committee for 1955, 
presented a tentative program for their 
committee, after discussion of which 
they agreed to present at the November, 
1955, Executive Committee Meeting a 
specific plan for procedure. Messrs. 
Barnhart and Wykoff presented each 
member of the Executive Committee 
with a copy of their survey “Publicity— 
Membership.” 


The meeting was adjourned at about 
12:00 midnight. 


CCCC Bulletin Board 


WANTED: Copies of the February, 
1955, College Composition and Commu- 
nication. The supply of this issue is ex- 
hausted, and CCCC headquarters is in 
need of additional copies. If you do not 
save your copies and will sell the Feb- 
ruary number, write J. N. Hook, 704 
South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 
Copies will be paid for at $0.75 each, if 


they are in good condition. 


Volume V of The Green Pen, the An- 
nual Anthology of Freshman Writing at 
the University of Kentucky, was pub- 
lished (sixty multilithed pages) in May, 
1955—twenty-one themes and _ several 
shorter selections, written as part of the 
regular class work in Freshman English. 
Sponsored by the University of Kentucky 
English Department, the anthology is 
edited by a freshman board, all of whom 
volunteer for the work. For this issue, the 





board had representatives from every 
undergraduate college. The magazine is 
financed by sales to the general student 
body, and is able to make expenses by a 
rather large sale at a very modest price 
per copy. Any CCC reader interested in 
seeing a copy of The Green Pen may re- 
ceive one, as long as the supply lasts, 
by writing its Faculty Adviser, Warren 
French, Department of English, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


According to a report in the March, 
1955, issue of Higher Education, “Earned 
degrees conferred in higher educational 
institutions, by field of study, for aggre- 
gate United States, 1953-54,” Bachelor's 
degrees in English totaled 12,566 (men, 
4,729; women, 7,837), Master’s degrees 
in English totaled 1,674 (men, 862; 
women, 812), and Doctor's degrees in 
English, 356 (men, 290; women, 66). In 
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other words, or figures, if the same pro- 
portions are true of the past, about 62 
per cent of those graduating as English 
majors go on to get a Master's degree, 
and less than 3 per cent go on to get the 
doctorate Of those earning a Master's 
degree in English, about 21 per cent go 
on to get the doctorate. 


If you turn back to our title page and 
read the line at the bottom, you will note 
that this issue of the CCCC Bulletin is 
copyrighted. Future issues will be also. 
This policy brings CCC into concord 
with the three other NCTE magazines, 
which are copyrighted: Elementary Eng- 
lish, English Journal, and College Eng- 
lish. 


A new journalistic publication, Paper- 
bound Books in Print, is an index to 4500 
inexpensive reprints and originals, from 
forty-five publishers. “The purpose is to 
provide an easy-to-use index to available 
paper-bound books. It is to be issued 
three times a year, January, April, and 
September, and will list not only the 
paper books in print at the time of pub- 
lication but those scheduled to appear 
within the next three or four months.” 
The subject-index has fifty-five categor- 
ies, including Art, Biography, Collections 
and Anthologies, Drama (General, Greek 
and Roman, English, Continental, Amer- 
ican), History, Humor, Language (Gen- 
eral, Grammar and Composition, Speech 
and Vocabulary, Learning a Language), 
Literature (General, Literary History, 
Criticism and Surveys), Periodicals, Phi- 
losophy, Poetry, Reference Books, Stage 
and Screen, Travel, and Selected Fiction. 
There are also an Author Index and the 
names and addresses of the forty-five 
publishers. Issued three times a year 
from the offices of Publishers’ Weekly 
and Library Journal, “Copies of the cata- 


logue are obtainable from leading news- 
stands or booksellers or may be ordered 
direct at $1.00 for the current edition, or 
$2.00 a year covering editions appearing 
at four-month intervals. Orders may be 
sent to R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 
45th Street, New York 36, N. Y.” 


First Run—“A Selection of Student 
Writing in Basic Communication”—is the 
title of the collection of themes, for 1954- 
1955, from the Basic Communication 
course at the University of Utah. Attrac- 
tively lithoprinted, with a title-cover, 
fourteen themes are included. 


The CCCC Treasurer prepares an- 
nually a list of members of CCCC (as 
required by the Constitution and By- 
Laws: By-Laws 2, Duties of Officers, E, 
5), and around January 1 sends copies to 
the various officers of CCCC. It is this 
list which is used in mailing matters of 
importance, such as ballots, notices of 
meetings, etc. If each member will pay 
his dues early, he will assure himself of 
all the rights and privileges in CCCC. 


As a variation of the “freshman maga- 
zine” idea, the College of Commerce De- 
partment of English of De Paul Univer- 
sity, Chicago, assembled last April four- 
teen themes, mimeographed, in an at- 
tractive De Paul University folder. De- 
partment Vice-Chairman Norman B. Sig- 
band writes: “The English Department 
of the College of Commerce of De Paul 
University has felt that a collection of 
students’ themes might prove of value 
for class discussion and criticism .. . 
These booklets will appear twice each 
semester and will be distributed to the 
freshman students.” The purpose of the 
magazine is to (1) encourage students 
in their writing, (2) offer them their 
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own themes for constructive criticism, 
and (3) give them examples illustrating 
theories taught in English 101 and 102. 
The first issue contained the following 
types: a reflection, a simple narrative of 
personal experience, a definition of a 
term, a narrative of adventure, descrip- 
tion and reflection, exposition of natural 
process, exposition by examples, a book 
review, and exposition of a character. 


From information in the May, 1955, 
ABWA Bulletin (American Business 
Writing Association ), we learn of a num- 
ber of specialized writing projects dur- 
ing the past summer. Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute held its third Technical 
Writers’ Institute at Troy, N. Y., June 13- 
17; it was designed for engineers, scien- 
tists, editors, and executives, and stressed 
workshop sessions, practical discussions, 
and a program of laboratory writing. The 
Direct Mail Advertising Association and 
the University of Illinois jointly sponsor- 
ed a five-day seminar, June 20-24, at Ur- 
bana, Illinois, planned as a broad pers- 
pective of the complete management job 
in Direct Mail Selling, and including 
such subjects as applied psychology, 
copy and production management, mar- 
kets and marketing and research, and de- 
veloping management skills. Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology offered a short 
course in business communication, at At- 
lanta, June 27-July 1, the course cover- 
ing such subjects as English Language: 
Structure and Thought, Letter and Re- 
port Writing, Public Speaking, Reading 
and Comprehension, and Spelling and 
Vocabulary Building. 


The Pier Glass, a magazine of fresh. 
man writing published by the Depart- 
ment of English, Chicago Undergraduate 
Division of the University of Illinois, 
Navy Pier, made its maiden appearance 


during the spring semester. In the fu- 
ture it will be published once each se- 
mester. 


Printed by the offset method and 
bound in a cover featuring student art- 
work, the Pier Glass cost each freshman 
thirty cents. The sale of fifteen hundred 
copies covered the printing costs, paid 
for the modest prizes given to students 
whose themes were published, and left 
a small profit, which will be used to im- 
prove subsequent editions. 

The departments of other institutions 
planning the inauguration of a magazine 
of freshman writing may be interested 
and find help in the detailed plans un- 
derlying the publication of the Pier 
Glass: 

1. The Pier Glass shall be a required 
text for Rhetoric 100, 101, 101S, and 102. 

2. The Pier Glass shall be financed by 
ticket sales through the university book- 
store. 

3. The Pier Glass shall be administered 
and edited by an editor and three associate 
editors, who shall be selected by the head 
of the freshman rhetoric department. 

4, The editor and associate editors shall 
serve for a complete academic year. 

5. The same editor shall not be appoint- 
ed for two consecutive academic years, and 
no more than one associate editor shall be 
reappointed for a second consecutive year. 

6. The editor and his associates shall 
not select the papers to be published. 

7. The papers to be published in the Pier 
Glass shall be selected by a preliminary 
judging committee of ten members and a 
final judging committee of five members. 

8. The preliminary judging committee 
shall eliminate papers submitted until it 
has a maximum of thirty themes to turn 
over to the final judging committee. 

9. The preliminary judging committee 
shall decide for itself how it will function, 
but it will include in its plans at least three 
readings for every paper. 

10. The final judging committee shall 
determine its own plan for deciding upon 
the papers to be used, but all members of 
the committee shall read all papers. 

11. Each instructor of Rhetoric 100, 101, 
1018S, and 102 shall be urged to submit at 
least one paper from each of his current sec- 
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tions and at least one from each of his sec- 
tions of the previous semester. 

12. The Pier Glass shall be issued to the 
students at least thirty days before the end 
of the semester. 

13. The editor and his associates shall 
decide upon dates for entries to close and 
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judging to be completed in order to issue 
the Pier Glass at least thirty days before 
the close of the semester. 

14. It shall be the duty of the editor and 
his associates to remind the rhetoric staff 
of ticket sales, deadlines, etc., by mimeo- 
graphed notices. 


Some of the Year’s Work in College 
Composition and Communication 


James H. Platt, Michigan State Col- 
lege, asks once again “What Do We 
Mean—‘Communication’?” in the Spring, 
1955, Journal of Communication. Draw- 
ing heavily on the thinking of Wendell 
Johnson, Prescott Lecky, Jurgen Ruesch, 
Gregory Bateson, and Stuart Chase, Mr. 
Platt extends his definition of commu- 
nication to include not only “auditory 
communication” (generally accepted as 
the core of a communication course) but 
also “silent messages” (feelings, visual 
stimuli, taste, etc.) He points out the 
unity of the biochemical, physiological, 
psychological, and sociological “levels” 
of communication within each person. 
The first three “levels” involve “intra-per- 
sonal communication”; the fourth in- 
volves “inter-personal communication.” 
The interested reader may wish to con- 
sider Mr. Platt’s article in connection 
with Thomas Dunn’s excellent “The 
Principles and Practice of the Communi- 
cation Course” in the February, 1955, 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion. (JEAN MALMSTROM ) 


Karl M. Murphy (Georgia Institute of 
Technology ), in “Business and Technical 
English Are ‘Must’ Courses for Colleges 
and Universities,” Collegiate News and 
Views, May, 1954, develops the follow- 
ing three arguments for the importance 
and necessity of vocationally oriented 
English courses: “that they have their 


own proper and legitimate field, which 
includes the development of a type of 
writing separate and distinct from that 
required in general composition work; 
that mastery of this field requires 
enough effort to fully justify the exist- 
ence of special courses in the subject; 
and that the recent interest of business 
men in broad humanistic training does 
not obviate the need for such courses,” 
that this humanistic training is not a sub- 
stitute for but an addition to vocational 
training. Freshman composition prepares 
the groundwork for and often introduces 
the student to particular varieties of “ad- 
vanced writing,” such as journalism, ad- 
vertising, creative writing (novel, drama, 
short story, and non-fiction), business 
English, and technical English, each of 
which has its own aims, characteristics, 
and vocabulary. Training the student to 
do the kind of writing which he will do 
in his future field is a worthy aim and 
the task of at least one special course 
atfer the year of freshman composition. 


Word Study for February, 1955, con- 


tains 


“Passing Participles,” by Ralph H. 
Lane (Wilson Teachers College), a 
study of numerous past participles which 
as the final element in a verb phrase sel- 
dom vary from the recognized form, but 
which—when placed before a noun— 
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often lose their ending. The examples 
are drawn from names used in foods, 
clothing, building, furnishings, and even 
in miscellaneous combinations, like 
cream cheese, skim milk, fur-trim coat, 
shingle roof, feature picture, king-size 
cigarettes. 

“Fungi Fascination,” by Alice Parker 
Tallmadge (Cedar Crest College )—how 
the antibiotics of the medical world today 
lean upon the Greek and Latin of yes- 
terday. Streptomycin, Aureomycin, Neo- 
mycin, Terramycin, Erythromycin, Vio- 
mycin, Bacillomycin, Penicillin. 

“Analogy Causes Confusion,” by 
Charles Norton Coe (University of Ida- 
ho), ie., that a similarity between re- 
lated words is often responsible for in- 
correct word-formation: (1) writing one 
word as two, or vice versa—inasmuch and 
hence insofar, already and hence alright; 
(2) adding an extra syllable or an in- 
correct prefix or suffix—orient changed 
to orientate or orientize, irregular and 
hence irregardless; (3) misunderstand- 
ing the root word in forming a compound 
word; e. g., in sacrilegious the root word 
is sacrilege, not religious. 

“Problems of Usage,” by Gladys D. 
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Haase (Brooklyn College), which asks 
and answers in some detail five ques- 
tions: (1) past tense of broadcast— 
standard usage favors broadcast for past 
tense (but past tense rarely occurs in 
usage) and past participle; (2) to con- 
tact in the sense of “to get in communica- 
tion with” is, though much used, collo- 
quial and unacceptable in standard us- 
age; (3) type as an adjective (this type 
research) is used frequently on the col- 
loquial and specialist level and is gain- 
ing currency; (4) between with more 
than two objects: a collection of sen- 
tences from colloquial and literary usage 
shows that between is used with a sin- 
gle object in the plural number which 
may or may not indicate more than two, 
with two objects, each of which may be 
singular or plural, and with more than 
two objects; (5) cannot help but, though 
considered a vulgarism by grammarians, 
appears in the conversation of graduate 
students, college graduates, and perform- 
ers on radio programs, and the conclu- 
sion is that it has attained a wide cur- 
rency in colloquial usage as well as 
acceptance and usage by many employ- 
ing standard English. 





Parlors B and C 


Annual Business Meeting 


“College and the Writer” 


Luncheon and Annual Business Meeting 
CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 
Friday, November 25, 1955 


Hotel Commodore 
New York, N. Y. 


(during the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English) 


Presiding: Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University, Chairman, CCCC 


Speaker: J. Donald Adams, New York Times Book Review 


12:30 p.m. 


Note: Meeting of the CCCC Executive Committee, Thursday, November 24, 1955, 
at 1:00 p.m. Place to be announced later. 




















